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. and travel we do! Nicht and day our bulk 
flour trucks are on the highways delivering 
International’s “Bakery Proved’ Flours to pro- 
gressive bakers all across the country. 


The big reason is that more and more bakers 
are recognizing the economy, convenience ana 
dependable uniformity of ‘‘Bakery Proved’”’ 
Flours in bulk. 
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They like the other advantages, too, such as: 

e Elimination of sack costs 

e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 

e Better utilization of space 

@ Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
For more information on “Bakery Proved” Flours 
in bulk, contact your International representative. 


When you think of bulk flour, think of ... 


MILLING COMPANY 


wy International 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


"'Rakery Proved''R 








BROLITE 


VALUABLE INGREDIENTS 
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VITA PLUS 

WHITE CULTURE 
Conditions Doughs. 
Stabilizes Fermenta- 
tion. Extends Dough 
Tolerance. 


BROLITE 

For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings. 


WHITE FUDGE 
AND COCOA 
FUDGE BASES 
Easy Handling for Hi- 
Gloss, Flat Type and 
Butter Cream Icings of 
fine flavor. Economical. 


O.B. STABILIZER 


For Boiled Meringues, 
Toppings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter Creams, 
Regular Meringues and 
Whipped Cream. 


FOR BAKERS 
Since 1928 
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useo By LEADING BAKERIES 


BROSOFT 

A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and dis- 
persion. Contains Mono- 
and Di-Glycerides, Lec- 
ithin 





FLUFOLITE 

Egg Stabilizer for use 
in Cakes, Cookies, 
Sweet Yeast Doughs 
and Rolls. 
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RYE SOURS 


For outstanding rye 


| bread flavor, improved 
; volume and texture — 
| simplified production. 


PIE DOUGH 
CULTURE 

Produces a rich flaky 
crust with improved 
color — less tendency to 
soakage; drier doughs 
for easier handling. 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians 


available in your shop. 


THE BROLITE COMPANY, Inc.. 


225 Park Ave. South 
New York City 3, N. Y. 
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518 First Ave. North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23, Texas 


621 Minna St. 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, 


16 Monroe Dr., N 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Illinois 





FLOUR IS 


Big corporations have their merits, no doubt, but we 
feel that a small company like New Era has some- 
thing special to offer the buyer, too. And that is a 
degree of personal attention to orders that just can’t 
be matched anywhere else. Our customers are neces- 
sarily few and we give each one the kind of gilt-edged 
service it is hard to find these days. 


THE NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


“ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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bination—for the story see page 32. 














BREAD is 
the product 
~ of PERFECT 


No expense will ever be 
! spared by Anheuser-Busch 
to supply the baking industry 4 
with the finest yeast that : 
science... research... modern 
production facilities...and 


service can produce. 
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Call for Ban on ‘No Preservatives Used’ Statement 


ORE AND MORE BAKERS are playing into the 

hands of the enemy. The cult of U-tooism is rife; 
they are providing the evidence which makes their bread 
a direct target for the opposition’s rockets. And the op- 
position does not hesitate to fire those rockets for, to 
them, the bakers are proven guilty by inference without 
benefit of trial. They ignore the evidence of scientists that 
today’s bread is a healthier, more nutritious product than 
that of grandma’s day because of the great advances made 
by research in the past two or three decades. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of bakers 
throughout the U.S. to put the phrase “No Preservatives 
Used” on the wrappers and labels of their white bread. 
Why? There is no need to do so. It is a form of deception 
because federal regulations only require the statemcat that 
preservatives are used when they are so used. When they 
are not used, no statement is required. 

Many of the offending firms—they include the chain 
groceries who operate their own bakeries—also manufac- 
ture and sell variety breads to which preservatives are 
added. In such cases a notification that preservatives are 
used must appear on the wrappers or labels. For example, 
they have to indicate that “sodium propionate” is added 
as a preservative. 

There is no objection to this. Sodium propionate is 
harmless and is included in variety breads for a legitimate 
purpose, accepted by the government health specialists and 
by scientists who appreciate the necessity and value of 
the addition. 

The offending bakers are merely trying to capitalize on 
public ignorance. By stating that no preservatives are 
used, they are trying to win public approval; all they 


succeed in doing is giving the impression that preservatives 
are harmful. 

Stanley S. Langendorf, president of Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco, is one of those far 
sighted men in the baking industry who sees the dangers 
all too clearly. He declares: “It occurs to me that bakers 
who engage in the practice are doing something which 
eventually could be harmful to the industry by planting 
an idea that preservatives are harmful, when on the other 
hand, in many cases, they are using preservatives in cer- 
tain varieties of breads which they make. In any event, 
the statements relating to preservatives should only be 
stated when they are actually used, and no statement is 
required on the wrapper when not used.” 

Expressing wholehearted agreement with the Langen- 
dorf thinking is the industry’s statesman, E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the American Bakers Assn. The practice is 
unsound, he states, and should be eliminated by members. 


Unfortunately, past experience shows how difficult it 
is to get bakers to eliminate negative practices. The pre- 
servative situation is somewhat akin to the advertising 
used by a great many bakers for their specialty breads. 
They compare their breads with “ordinary bread.” That’s 
a practice that ought to be discontinued, too. 

The statement that no preservatives are added suggests 
to the consumer that the preservatives used in bread are 
chemicals injurious to health. The homemaker is quick to 
draw such a conclusion. 


The bakers concerned are doing nothing more nor 
less than propagating a lie—a lie which is a slur on the 
whole industry. It should cease forthwith. « 


Another Attack on White Bread 


AKERS, CONSTANTLY THE TARGET of the 

food faddist, the crank and the crackpot in a way 
not experienced by other food producers, are invariably 
aggrieved when there appears in print a new attack on 
their product. Most of these attacks are grotesquely un- 
fair and not always the result of the mistaken advertising 
policies of the bakers themselves, as with the “no preserv- 
atives used” situation remarked upon above. 

The appearance of an attack, particularly when it is 
directed against white bread, is the signal for tear sheets 
and even the offending publication itself to come pouring 
over the Editor’s desk from millers and bakers every- 
where, all with suggestions for rebuttal. 

Right now, we are long on issues of the Police Gazette 
for September. 

Some of the attacks in the past have been so prepos- 
terous that they are not worth powder and shot. Presum- 
ably, THE MILLER is chosen as the recipient of the 
complaints because for many years Carroll K. Michener, 
now editor-emeritus, established a reputation as the 
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scourge of the food faddist and crank. Many were the 
battles he gallantly fought for the breadstuffs’ industry. 
He needled the offenders skillfully, wittily and regularly. 


Much of the material is written by cranks for cranks. 
Bakers’ crimes, according to some writers, cover the 
breaking of the whole Ten Commandments, not excludin2 
adultery and bloody murder. 

The bakers have been accused of contributing to ma- 
jor illnesses because of the alleged adulteration of flour by 
additives—despite the fact that these additives have been 
time-tested and scientifically proven as being of unesti- 
mable value to the health of the nation. (The elimination 
of beri-beri and pellagra through enrichment practices is 
a triumph in itself.) And the bakers are accused of sending 
countless thousands of the populace to a slow death by 
poisoning. 

It’s a free thinking country and the faddists and 
cranks are allowed to spawn their criticisms without let 
or hindrance. 


We single out the Police Gazette for dishonorable 
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mention at this time for several reasons. One is that the 
piece we have in mind: “Why White Bread Can be Poison 
to You” touches on the very subject raised by Mr. Lang- 
endorf in the foregoing editorial opinion. The second 
reason is that PG has a wide audience among those mem- 
bers of the populace who delight in sensationalism and PG 
puts across sensationalism expertly and with avidity. That 
the less intelligent members of the nation read it goes 
without saying. But we also know some intelligent people 
who read it—a tribute to the skill of its editors. 

But the third reason is most important. The “poison- 
ous” article is bylined by J. J. Van Gasse, M.D., and he 
is described as “America’s foremost authority on food 
chemistry and public health.” Could be. We don’t know. 
But the published credentials are sufficient to make the 
reader look upon Dr. Van Gasse as an authority. 

He begins his article this way: “Go ahead, pinch that 
loaf of bread at the top of the pile. Better yet, squeeze it. 
‘They’ won’t mind. Not a bit.” He explains: “The softness 
of the bread is due to chemicals which are called ‘soft- 
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eners. 


Quoting Dr. Robert S. Harris of the Nutritional Bio- 
chemistry Laboratory at M.I.T., PG makes this state- 
ment: “We fed sorbitan monolaurate (bread softener in- 
gredients) to a group of rats and most of them died within 
a few days. Even those that survived developed bladder 
stones, kidney stones and fatty livers and their tails be- 
came gangrenous and sloughed off. A group fed poly- 
oxyethylene sorbitan monolaurate developed severe diarrhea 
with a 57% mortality. The survivors grew poorly. Another 
group fed polyoxyethylene monostearate showed only fair 
growth with an impaired utilization of food.” 

The conclusion is reached that certain of these com- 
pounds were toxic to rats—and presumably to humans. 

If a scientist drank neat whiskey for a month and 


nothing else, then died from chronic alcoholism, would 
that be proof that whiskey is death dealing to man? 

But we admire Dr. Van Gasse. His choice of words 
is picturesque. Here’s a sample: “Without stretching a 
point, we could call bread, in its 2242 oz. standard large 
loaf, or whatever other size you might find it in, the out- 
standing example of thousands of chemical curiosities that 
line the shelves of today’s modern food markets. It is a 
technological triumph to the ridiculous. It is the creation 
of the absurd. It is a lump of fakery.” 

There is much more in the same vein, even to the 
feeding of a bleaching agent to dogs, with their resulting 
madness. 

And here is another example: “With bread sitting on 
the shelf for several days it soon becomes apparent that 
there was yet another hazard. The loaf might be soft, but 
being moist it might begin to spoil. Mold, some call it; 
mildew, say others. Obviously, it could be embarrassing to 
the baker to have his soft, ‘fresh’ bread turn out to be 
covered with green mold. 

“Science again, to the rescue. This time it was a sub- 
stance called calcium propionate. In small quantities it 
retards spoilage; cuts down on mold.” 

Dr. Van Gasse concludes by giving a plug to whole- 
wheat bread. We agree with that. Wholewheat bread in its 
various forms is a good bread. But that does not mean 
that white bread is polluted. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been harassing 
bakers recently for what it considers to be false claims. 
And the bakers concerned are anxious to be honest and 
will gladly meet legitimate objections to their practices. 
And they gladly meet the requirements of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

So how about FTC turning its attention to some of 
those self-opinionated journals which delight at taking a 
poke at an old and honorable industry which has no more 
idea of poisoning mankind than it has of allowing the 
opinions of men like Dr. Van Gasse to influence the down- 
grading of the product. There should be a governmental 
crackdown on this type of writing. « 


Flour Millers Doubling as Bakers 


N SOME COUNTRIES—Britain, Canada and Australia 

notably—the flour millers are firmly entrenched in the 
baking business. Their participation in the production of 
the end products of flour enables them to protect their 
outlets to a considerable degree. 

Miller ownership of bakeries in Britain is of fairly 
recent origin. The move into the baking field saw a major 
battle between the two leading millers, Ranks and Spillers, 
to buy up those baking chains which came on the market. 
And then other bakers tumbled over themselves to un- 
load their burdens on the willing shoulders of Lord Rank 
and Sir Wilfred Vernon. 

This situation has not touched the U.S. yet, nor is it 
likely to do so in the foreseeable future—for more reasons 
than one. 

But a rarer bird is the baker in the milling business. 
The bakers have too much sense, comments a cynical 
miller and, moreover, they know when they are on to a 
good thing—pricewise. Right now, it seems that flour is 
sold not for an economic price but what the customer is 
willing to pay. And the miller has to go along or else. 

In the past few weeks, we have had many comments 


about our recent cost card series. Those editorial writings 
did not tell the millers, or the bakers for that matter, any- 
thing they did not already know. But it brought a moment 
of truth to some of them. 

Yet despite the pleadings and urgings of trade leaders 
in the past few months the situation still leaves much to 
be desired. 

F. C. Bisson, THE MILLER’s special correspondent 
in Chicago, has some pungent comments to make in his 
article beginning on page 56 of this issue. He considers, 
like many other people in the industry, that millfeed is 
the villain of the piece. And he develops his argument to 
a purpose. In a subsequent issue he proposes to go more 
deeply into the subject and will present some facts and 
figures concerning the vagaries of the market. “Millfeed,” 
he explains, “moves around like a cat in a dog pound.” 
And he will find a lot of agreement with that remark. 

He is also going to develop some comment on yet 
another intangible—the possible impact of the govern- 
ment’s support program on the price of cash wheat, and 
the possible changes in the premiums for the latter over 
the basic future. « 
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United States: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., ma- 
jor flour and grain storage firm, ex- 
pects to make gross sales of $85 mil- 
lion this year against $77 million last 
year, reports Otto Bresky, president. 
Regular quarterly dividend of 74%2¢ 
will be paid on common stock. In- 
volved are 929,656% shares, includ- 
ing 93,215% shares resulting from 
conversion of 186,431 shares of Class 
B stock. That stock was issued in 
merger of Rodney Milling Co. with 
Hathaway Industries in °59 to form 
Seaboard. It is convertible into com- 
mon stock on basis of 10% a year 
over a 10-year period. Each share of 
Class B common stock, which is non- 
dividend, is convertible on basis of 
one share for one half share of com- 
mon stock. 

* 


Fisher Appointment 


Elected vice president and general 
manager of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, is Kenneth R. Fisher. Started 

with firm in 1930 

as a clerk, gradua- 

ting to the sales 

= side. In 1937, he 

" was made adver- 

tising manager of 

the packaged foods 

division . . . later 

named sales man- 

ager. Appointed 

treasurer in °46 he 

was made assistant 

general manager 

six years later. He is continuing as 

treasurer in addition to his new 

duties. John L. Locke, national mill- 
ing figure, continues as president. 
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Kenneth R. Fisher 


Veteran Recovering 


Making a comeback after heart sur- 
gery at Mayo Clinic is veteran bag 
salesman J. O. Mickelson, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. He is currently re- 
cuperating at Methodist Hospital, 
Rochester, Minn. 

. 


Nebraska Sales Up 

Reporting an 18% sales increase 
for Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, is J. A. Mactier, president. 
The cash registers rang up $50,450,- 
000 against $41,434,000 in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Profits on mainland 
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operations were more than double 
those of last year, but were reduced 
by losses on the company’s wholly 
owned subsidiary, Molinos de Puerto 
Rico. There have been problems in 
building up business in Puerto Rico, 
but the losses are declining and mod- 
est profits are expected for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 
Promotion at GMI 
An organizational change at Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., sees Elmer R. John 
move up as manager of personnel re- 
search and consult- 
ing services to di- 
rector of personnel 
services. The 
change brings per- 
sonnel services and 
labor relation 
» functions under 
i the coordinating 
} supervision of the 
| veep in charge of 
employee relations, 
Delbert F. Wright. 
Mr. John, a St. Paulite, holds a mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Minnesota. Before joining GMI, he 
was with Midland Cooperatives, Inc., 
Minneapolis and he has also served 
on the faculty of the University of 
Minnesota. 


Elmer R, John 


m 

Dividend Declared 
The directors of Montana Flour 

Mills Co., Great Falls, have declared 
a dividend of 25¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock, reports C. H. Wright, sec- 
retary. That’s an increase of 5¢ a 
share. 

s 
Frozen Bread 


Distributing bread frozen could 
save 2¢ a loaf, says the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Researchers 
point to economies in production and 
distribution as the cost saver. But they 
ask the question: “Would the whole- 
sale baker, the retailer and the con- 
sumer accept it?” 

* 


New Elevator Planned 


Bunge Corp. is building a $5 mil- 
lion export grain elevator on the Mis- 
sissippi river at Destrehan, 10 miles 
above New Orleans, reports Walter C. 
Klein, president. Capacity in the con- 
crete structure will be 2 million bush- 


ie enn tas 


els . . . will be able to receive grain 
by rail, barge and truck. Mr. Klein 
says it will be one of Bunge’s key 
units. 

a 
Kroger Sales Down 

A dip of $889,823 in sales for the 

four-week period ended Aug. 13 is 
reported by the Kroger Co. Total re- 
corded was $139,395,146 against 
$140,284,969 for the same period a 
year ago. The sales decline for the 
first eight periods of 1960 now stands 
at $5.2 million. 
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United Kingdom: 


Importer-Leaders 
New president of Britain’s National 
Association of Flour Importers is J. 
B. Russell, D. T. Russell & Baird, 
Ltd., Glasgow. New veep is Leslie D. 
Goldsmith, Mardorf Peach & Co., 
Ltd., London. H. V. Barham, a Lon- 
don chartered accountant, continues 
as secretary. 
@ 
Canada: 


Rye Exports Up 

U.S. purchases of Canadian rye 
have helped push exports for the 
1959-60 crop year 1.3 million bushels 
ahead of last year. Clearances to all 
destinations were 4,514,000 bu., with 
the U.S. taking 4,062,000 bu. Other 
buyers were U.K., South Africa, Japan 
and Germany. « 





FMA Plans New 


Storage Facilities 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., has 
announced plans for an additional 
650,000 bu. storage at Ft. Worth to 
be constructed this year and bulk bins 
and a new corn mill at New Braun- 
fels, Texas, scheduled for completion 
early in 1961. This is in addition to 
approximately 4 million bushels of 
new storage at North Kansas City and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, not filled until 
the latter part of the fiscal year. 

The announcement was contained 
in the firm’s annual report for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, which 
showed a profit after three years of 
losses. The three-year deficit totaled 
$2,476,134. 

The greatly improved operating 
profit of $834,957 against $485,509 
the previous year, was registered des- 
pite a reduction in business volume. 
The report explained that the firm 
took substantial losses the previous 
year from disposal of property and 
conversion from a flour milling oper- 
ation to an approach of primary in- 
terest in grain merchandising and 
storage. 

Sales of flour and feed were down 
from $10,235,971 to $8,416,239, but 
grain sales and storage income rose 
from $9,717,244 to $10,400,391. 

Gross income was $18,816,630 
against $19,953,215 the previous year. 
After fixed charges the net income 
was $731,202, or $1.18 a common 
share. There was no necessity for in- 
come tax provision because of credit 
on the net loss of $664,090 the pre- 
vious year. This was due primarily to 
a loss of $1,183,142 the previous fis- 
cal year on the sale of its St. Louis 
property. The loss was calculated on 
the variance between the actual sell- 
ing price and the book value. 

Net working capital was $2,669,- 
249 compared with $2,023,206 a year 
earlier. 

The firm reduced its outstanding 
preferred and common shares by an 
exchange for 512 % debentures, which 
increased by $610,688. Since adop- 
tion of the plan last year, the number 
of preferred shares converted was 35,- 
805, and the number of common 
shares, 5,822. 

John M. Ferguson, Jr., presidert, 
noted that reduction of storage in the 
current year would affect total stor- 
age income but not net earnings in 
the same proportion because of more 
storage through larger facilities. Man- 
agement is continuing to seek new in- 
vestments to “properly utilize the 
working capital,” he said. « 


SBA Plans Strong 
Production Program 


The Southern Bakers Assn.’s annual 
Production Conference, featuring sev- 
eral nationally known personalities 
and many production authorities, bids 
to be an outstanding industry event. 

The meeting, keyed to the theme 
“Make Products that Will Make 
Sales,” will present 27 speakers with 
messages styled for production per- 
sonnel, sales managers, office man- 
agers and bakery officials. The con- 
ference is scheduled for the Dinkler 
Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 11- 
13. 

Gilbert R. Deason, Atlanta, confer- 
ence general chairman, reports that 
early registration indicates that the 
sessions will be unusually well at- 
tended. 

Speakers well known to the baking 
and allied industries will include L. 
Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., immediate past 
president of Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, handling the subject, 
“What Is Your Bakery Image?”; Ellis 
D. English, Commander Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, president of 
the Millers National Federation, dis- 
cussing “Baker-Miller Relations”; 
Louis A. King, Jr., American Insti- 
tute of Baking, covering “Proper Sani- 
tation In the Bakery,” and D. K. 
Young, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Atlanta, speaking on the subject 
“USDA’s Plentiful Foods Program.” « 


Obituaries 


SAMUEL F. SCATTERGOOD, 83, 
a retired banker and broker, was presi- 
dent of S. F. Scattergood & Co., a 
Philadelphia grain firm, and S. F. 


Scattergood & Co., a brokerage com- 
pany founded in 1895. Mr. Scatter- 
good was president of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange from 1909 to 
1911. 


C. H. CHALMERS, 72, of a heart 
attack. He was head of the Chalmers 
& Borton Construction Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, which built more than 
1,600 elevators with greater than 600 
million bushels capacity. The firm, 
founded in 1926 and located in 
Hutchinson in 1935, built the 2 mil- 
lion bushel C-G-F elevator at Wichita. 


FERDINAND C. KATHS, 838, for- 
mer president of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corp. of Kansas City. He for- 
merly was a banker in Hutchinson and 
Topeka, Kansas, and served as presi- 
dent of the Larabee Mills from 1921 
to 1926. 


FRED D. ENTERMILLE, former- 
ly associated with the basic grain 
branch of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and _ its successor 
agency, the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. He handled minor 
grains in these old USDA capacities. 
Most recently, Mr. Entermille was 
local manager of the International 
Bartering Co. 


EDWARD B. CUNNINGHAM, 
33, national sales manager for Purity 
Oats by-products from General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis and Keokuk, Iowa, 
plants. He joined General Mills in 
1944 while still attending high school. 

Mr. Cunningham transferred to the 
auditing department in Minneapolis 
in 1953. He moved to the millfeed 
sales division and then became flour 
sales representative in the eastern 
Ohio area. He returned to Minne- 
apolis in 1958 to assume the Purity 
Oats position. « 


he'd be — ef he'd waste 
a, more time in a 
where all the 
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NEW Low-Cost Bulk Flour Transport with 
industry-proved Fluidizer conveying system 








Caer: 


Especially designed for bakers, millers and ter- 
minal operators, this new truck gives you an effi- 
cient means of handling bulk flour in volume at 
minimum cost from mill or rail siding to your 
plant. And it costs less than you would expect! 

You save two ways: FIRST because it gives 
you the cost-cutting advantages of bulk flour han- 
dling; and SECOND, because your original invest- 
ment is less. Famous Fluidizer “high air pressure” 
conveying system makes flour flow easily like a 
fluid thru hose and pipelines to your bins. 


% CUSTOM FEATURES to meet your needs, with 1200 
or 1400 cu. ft. tank and 3 in. or 4 in. conveying lines. 
Tank has twocompartments for 2 types of flour if desired. 


% SPECIAL PURPOSE DESIGN gives you a complete 
unit for your hauling at low cost. 


*% ALUMINUM TANK is light in weight for maximum 
payload. Unusual unitized construction of the keel 
provides maximum rigidity. 


% EXTERNAL HOSE CONNECTIONS are enclosed in 
cabinets to prevent clogging with ice and dirt. High un- 
loading rate permits quick turn-around time. Fully ca- 
pable of conveying any distance necessary even in 
the largest bakeries. 


Most advanced in modern air handling—from car to truck 
to bin. Plus complete in-plant air conveying systems. 
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FLUIDIZER’S AIR CONVEYING 
EFFICIENCY has been proved 
in hundreds of installations, 
both mobile and stationary, 


DELIVERY TO USE POINTS is 
fast and efficient. Air-acti- 
vated discharge sections assure 
virtually complete clean-out 
for maximum sanitation. 


CONTROL PANEL is simple to 
operate and conveniently lo- 
cated. Conveying equipment 
is also housed in the cabinet, 


REGIONAL OFFICES 

New York—{Clifton, NJ.) 

Chicago—(Homewood, III.) 
San Francisco —(Daly City, Cal.) 
Minneapolis —(Hopkins, Minn.) 


THE FLUIDIZER COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORP. * HOPKINS, MINNESOTA 


Please send me complete information on the Fluidizer Flour 
Transport. 


Name. 





Company__._ 


Address____ 





Nn ce se ee ee ee ee ee 


REPRESENTATIVES —Akron—M. Momchilovich Co. « Denver—Krippner & Polley Co. « Ft. William, Ont.—Northland Machinery Supply Co. « Philadelphia—Joos Equip. Co. « Mercer 


sland, W 


ash.—The Temco Co. « Montreal—W. G. Hewlings & Co. « Pasadena—Lester Scott « 


Houston—H. B. McDill e« Orchard Park, N.Y.—D. Michael 


Cunningham « Omaha—William Freiden ¢ Nashville—Systems Engineering Co. « Roanoke, Va.—W. R. Mayes « Spokane—Carter Miller Mill Furn. Co. 
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Transportation Problems Loom Large in Nation 


Wheat Growers, Millers, Bakers Must Face 
New Rate Conceptions 


One of the biggest issues facing the 
nation’s food industries today con- 
cerns transportation. Upcoming, with- 
out a doubt, is a 
radical adjustment 
of the economic 
| base of transpor- 
tation facilities. It 
will affect the 
grower of wheat, 
the miller of flour 
and the baker of 
bread as well as 
the producers of 
food of all types. 
All transportation 
rates for the movement of agricultur- 
al commodities and their end prod- 
ucts are distorted, out of line and to- 
tally unreflective of modern merchan- 
dising conditions. Transportation is 
basic to the problems of growers, 
processors and of the big supermar- 
kets where the final products move 
into the hands and mouths of con- 
sumers. Indeed, the cost of moving 
agricultural commodities through the 
stream of distribution, from farm to 
the check-out point in the supermar- 
ket has become a factor which dis- 
torts entire consideration of the farm 
problem. 


John Cipperly 


The farm bloc continually points 
to the existing inequities which now 
exist between the farm price and the 
cost to the consumer. They continu- 
ally stress that the wheat used in bak- 
ing a 20¢ loaf of bread costs less than 
3¢, but they ignore the other cost fac- 
tors. 

In 1959, when the retail price of a 
1 Ib. loaf of white bread averaged 
19.7¢, the farmer received 2.8¢, the 
miller 0.6¢, the baker-wholesaler 12¢ 
and the retailer 2.9¢. The remaining 


By John Cipperly 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


1.4¢ went for transportation, storage, 
handling and other diverse costs. 

The consumer stands in line, sees 
a cold automaton punch an adding 
machine, and the cold blue marks on 
the family grocery ticket stagger the 
husband and provider. 


Congressional! Interest 


Transportation, the total cost of 
which is hidden in many composite 
costs, besides the direct charge for 
actual delivery of the end product, is 
likely to become a major congression- 
al issue when the new Congress con- 
venes in January, 1961. 

In the later sessions of the 86th 
Congress, legislative moves in the di- 
rection of a correction of transporta- 
tion rate problems using the rail car- 
riers as a basic denominator were in- 
vestigated by Florida Democratic 
senator, George A. Smathers. The aim 
is to revise the operations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
permit the rail carriers to put their 
rates on a competitive basis with in- 
terior water carriers, truck haulers 
and coastal shippers. 

The Smathers approach is to revise 
the rate structure on a competitive 
basis wherein the rail movement may 
be geared to internal barge lines and 
provide for the consolidation of own- 
ership of rail carriers with a combi- 
nation rate structure bringing in all 
other forms of transportation. 

Since this approach saw the light 
of day in congressional circles, admin- 
istrative agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment have been working on prob- 
lems of regulation of traffic as influ- 
enced by rate structures. This is indi- 
cative that something will happen in 
Congress next January. 

The first report of major impor- 
tance is that of ICC which discloses 


a conflict of interest between federal 
government agencies which now have 
selective control over rates and au- 
thority over the many types of trans- 
portation on land or water. 

These rates are far from competi- 
tive. In fact they are premised on a 
forgotten concept which bans the use 
of a rebate system giving large ship- 
pers an advantage over smaller ship- 
pers. 

Now Sen. Smathers, and others in 
Congress are prepared to provoke a 
radical adjustment of this theory of 
transportation rate control to bring 
the internal transport system into line 
with modern conditions. At the same 
time they wish to retain restrictions 
against any rebate system which 
would restore the leverage of the big 
shipper over the small operator. 

This threat of a radical change in 
federal controls indicates the necessity 
of some advanced thinking on the part 
of responsible persons within the in- 
dustry groups concerned—those con- 
cerned with the production, process- 
ing and distribution of food. 

Any new competitive combined 
rates between rail, truck and water- 
borne freight could change the dis- 
tributive pattern of the big milling 
companies in shipping to their major 
baker-customers. 


Commodity Market Impact 

New competitive rates could bring 
fundamental changes in the commod- 
ity markets. Another big market fac- 
tor could appear from a new USS. 
position on exports of grains in an 
international concept of world feed- 
ing programs. 

The commodity market area is seen 
by some responsible observers as a 
declining area. As time is telescoped 
between the area of production of 
food commodities to potentially larg- 
er milling or processing points near 
or in the major areas of consumption, 
there may be less need of the func- 
tion of hedging at the big speculative 
markets. 

The transportation pattern, as it 
is now emerging has caused some 
alert thinking in the headquarters of 
major milling and baking companies. 
There is more thinking to be done 
because the problem has many an- 
gles. « 
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TKINSO 


DELIVERS IT! 


September 5, 1960 


_ Over 18 years’ bulk storage experience puts Don’t take less than 


° 9 P P : you can get from 
Atkinson ’way out front in producing uniform ,..iNsoN MILLING CO. 
flour. Huge capacity for proper aging and tests MINNEAPOLIS 


of your flour before loading for delivery. <-> —- 
IT’S BIN-AGED*, IT’S BIN-CHECKED*—guaranteed CHECKED 
uniform, ready for production. Reg. U.S. Pot. Of. O, 
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ADM Fiscal Report Indicates Operations Shift 


Following the pattern of many ma- 
jor business firms, the annual report 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. noted 
an increase in sales and operating in- 


decline in earnings for the flour divi- 
sion was attributable to keen competi- 
tion, a depressed market for by-prod- 
ucts and a 1959 wheat crop of un- 


brighter prospects for the new fiscal 
year with the quality of the 1960 
wheat crop improved and a better out- 
look for the entire flour milling in- 


usuall ,00r iality. It indicated 
come but a decline and y poor quality - 


outlined plans for improvement of 
company facilities and a shift to high- 
er margin operations. 

In the letter to shareholders, 
Thomas L. Daniels, chairman of the 
board, and John H. Daniels, presi- 
dent, noted that ADM has abandoned 
some low-margin operations and high 
cost plants and is emphasizing growth 
in chemicals and those parts of its 
agricultural business with good profit 
potential. 


in earnings dustry. It further pointed to expansion 


Perr reeveneny ? hte Cee e eee es as y ae 9,774,404 a 
Receivables: fe sg 
Trade accounts 
Other 


Cee reer eee ee eare 


Less allowance for 


$ 7,141,359 


su 19,876,054 
929,357 
(1,058,902) 


$ 18,905,677 
1,125,193 
(875,436) 


eee eee eee eee eee 
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$ 19,747,309 $19,155,434 


Inventories: : 
At lower of cost {(last-in, gto method) or market: 
Linseed oil, soybean oil, sperm oil and crude fish 
OS FRET S&P eRe $ 3,873,813 
with At owse of chek WArehle, firi-out seethod) or market: 
$239,370,108 a year ago. Net profit Flaxseed, po colina el materials 8,474,982 
as $3,665,32 $2.31 a share Chemicals and: snedry, — : 
was $3,665,321, or $2.31 a share, Sabaitole: ail teaetale “iene 
At market: j 
10,078,968 


against $5,435,386, equal to $3.38 a 
share the previous year. Flour, wheat and other grains, feed and meal 
2 ae 

the company, one of America’s larg- a) iis 

- Prepaid wate 2 ican is ivawecns Se uA 16 6: 9 vanele whe omens t, 00 
est and most diversified enterprises, — 
derives the major portion of its in- $ 64,279,319 
come from processing agricultural 
commodities, but that chemicals have 
provided an increasing percentage of 
revenue in recent years. 

The ADM executives noted plans 
for investment of $26 million for cap- 
ital improvements during the next two 
years, with 80% of this amount to go 
into new plants and new products and 
to expand production and increase ef- 
ficiency of the firm’s properties. 


Sales and other operating income 
for the year ended June 30 amounted 


$ 3,396,431 
to $239,895,380, compared 


13,098,338 
7,842,900 
2,463,466 


12,283,228 
The stockholders’ report noted that 





$ 39,084,363 
1,509,811 





$ 66,890,967 
INVESTMENTS AND ¢ 


by essses EG ESE ETE TE, ee 
1,183,070 
869,047 


$ 3,272,609 
1,452,964 
1,175,100 





$ 5,590,805 & boast 


758,578 
76,560,120 
(35,008,868) 


5 “yan on 
73,467,635 © 
(31,814,019). 


Buildings, 
Less allowance for Pi exec 





$ 42,309,830 $ 42,434,708 
Less allowance for possible toss on disposal and abandon- ory 
ment of certain properties. . 536, eas 


Among the projects planned, 
continued, is the multi-million dollar 
chemical center at Peoria, Ill., con- 
struction of which is scheduled to be- 
gin in October. Chemical manufac- 
turing facilities at Newark, N.J., Val- 
ley Park, Mo., Pensacola, Fla., and 
Los Angeles, Cal., are being expanded. 


they 





$ 42,434,71 


og ss 8 
LIABILITIES ne aki on ee 


$ 37,773,598 





$107,643,722 


1960 1959, 
*$ 11,826 AM 


3,466,719 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Agricultural Facilities 


But the ADM executives empha- 
sized that the company also is im- 
proving many of its agricultural pro- 
cessing, storing, and merchandising 
facilities. These include soybean pro- 
cessing plants, grain storage and mer- 
chandising installations, flour mills 
and alfalfa dehydrating plants. 

In the shift to operations that yield 
a higher return on investment, ADM 
has divested itself of several small 
businesses where the profit potential 
does not measure up to the company’s 
standards, the annual report said. This 
will free capital for more profitable 
enterprises. 

The annual report noted that the 


inventories, less 
620,000 





$ 15,913,155 


ie. Pee dulatetl PONE BA IRON. Foe Tdi ck es see ec es ces 
“vt For expenses Mee wae Siete operations 


nent ian ea 
Shares issued: 1,659,062 .. 


cig + Ret Raaenps © tise i copeeeee $ 33,382,734 


ee es 


$ 33,382,734 
550,499 
66,398,080 


$100,331 ,313 





ri $ 93,125,022 
Less capital stock in treasury—at cost— 
~ shares: 1960—65,291: 1959—44.841 ... 


2,416,561 1,632,920 





$ 90,708,461 $ 98,698,393 





$107,643,722 $115,226,348 
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of facilities for distribution of bulk 
flour. 

The Hutchinson, Kansas, plant, 
ADM’s oldest flour mill and a high 
operating cost unit, was closed while 
improvements at other flour mills have 
reduced unit costs and will maintain 
ADM’s total flour capacity, it noted. 

Reviewing grain operations, it point- 
ed out that larger export markets and 
the availability of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway helped increase grain ship- 
ments through ADM West Coast and 
Lake Superior elevators. 

Grain receipts at West Coast facil- 
ities increased more than 25% over 
the previous year for the highest vol- 
ume for any year except 1955-56. 

Smaller grain crops in the northern 
plains reduced merchandising margins 
and storage revenues in the Midwest 
and total grain earnings were below 
the previous year. 

Small Grain Production 

Noting that federal crop estimates 
indicate substantially higher small 
grain production in this area than in 
1959, it stated that all of ADM term- 
inal storage facilities in the Midwest 
are expected to be used to capacity 
during the year. Merchandising oppor- 
tunities in the region also are expect- 
ed to improve. 

“Earnings for the year are depend- 


ent on several conflicting factors: a 
recent adjustment in West Coast 
freight rates; larger crops in the mid- 
west expected to fill elevators in that 
area; a decrease in wheat and barley 
production in Pacific Coast states, and 
new Commodity Credit Corp. storage 
rates which will reduce grain revenue. 
Although it is too early to determine 
the full significance of these factors, a 
fairly good year is possible,” the re- 
port stated. 

Among the firm’s new products is 
a high protein soy flour, Ardex 550, 
described as virtually eliminating the 
characteristic soy taste and odor, 
which is being introduced to the food 
industry. “This flour, which has ap- 
plications in bakery goods and maca- 
roni products, is expected to take 
ADM further into the vast specialty 
food field,” the letter reported. 

The chairman and president cited 
a number of new products introduced 
during the past year or now in de- 
velopmental stages as examples of 
ADM’s increasing emphasis on tech- 
nically advanced materials for indus- 
try. 


Overseas Operations 

The company also reported that 
its Overseas Operations are expanding 
through increased export sales and 
broadened trading on the world com- 


modity markets. New licensing agree- 
ments under which foreign manufac- 
turers produce ADM products were 
concluded in Europe and Australia. 

In the annual report, the ADM 
chairman and president pointed out 
that an extraordinary charge to sur- 
plus was made during the year, re- 
flecting possible losses on the disposi- 
tion of obsolete plants and related ex- 
penses. This has reduced sharehold- 
ers’ equity in the company to $90,- 
708,461, equal to $57.24 a share, from 
$98,698,393, or $61.48 a 
year ago. 


share, a 


Working capital at the close of the 
fiscal year totaled $50,815,186, or 
$32.06 a share, against $50,977,812, 
equal to $31.75 a share, the prior 
year. 

ADM remains one of the nation’s 
few major companies with no pre- 
ferred stock, bank loans, or long term 
debts at the close of the year. 

Four quarterly dividends of 5S0¢ 
share, totaling $3,196,323, were paid 
during the year. On June 30 there 
were 8,598 shareholders, a 10% in- 
crease Over a year ago. There were 
1,584,771 shares of stock outstanding. 
Cash dividends have been paid an- 
nually on common stock since 1927, 
the report noted. « 





Two of Nebraska‘s Largest Elevators 


(Federally Licensed) 


September 5, 1960 


OFFERING COMPLETE 
GRAIN MERCHANDISING 
and STORAGE SERVICE 


Lincoln Grain Co. 


at Lincoln 


Sam Darrough, Manager 
7,500,000 Bushels Storage 


Phone: 5-2197 


C-G-F Grain Co. 


at Lincoln 


Wallace Neil, Manager 
14 Million Bushels Storage 
Phone: HEmlock 2-2706 


Grain Division of Petroleum, Inc., Wichita, Kansas 











CANADIAN 


COMMENTARY 


BOI OES RE Lo ES ee A REE 8S. TIE 


Wheat Carryover 


When Canada’s crop year ended on 
July 31, the wheat carryover was as- 
sessed at 536.2 million bushels com- 
pared with 549 million a year ago and 
the 10-year average of 455.9 million, 
according to the statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Total carryover stocks of the five 
major Canadian grains in North 
American positions at the close of the 
crop year were estimated at 760.3 
million bushels compared with 810.6 
million on July 31, 1959 and the 10- 
year average of 695.1 million. 

The wheat figure, combined with 
the 1960 production, may put the 
available supply of this grain in all 
positions at more than the billion 
bushel mark. Many observers believe 
that wheat production alone this year 
will undoubtedly top the half billion 
bushel mark. The Searle Grain Co. 
has already estimated the Prairie wheat 
crop at 438.4 million bu. Estimates by 
other observers, not yet made public, 
range up to 490 million. 

In many areas of the West, wheat 
yields are turning out better than an- 
ticipated, but this condition can only 
be maintained with a period of favor- 
able harvest weather. 


Quality So Far 
Reported Good 

The quality of Western Canada’s 
wheat crop harvested to date gener- 
ally is good and it is possible that the 
mean average protein content will be 
quite favorable. Scorching tempera- 
tures and lack of rain plagued many 
parts of the West from late June un- 
til the grain was cut. Official records 
show many points in Saskatchewan 
experienced the driest July on record. 
During the last half of August, vast 
sections of Manitoba encountered 
heavy rains and quality in this part of 
the West hinges on immediately im- 
proved weather for harvesting. 


Japanese and 
Canadian Market 


Trade relations between Canada 
and Japan will have an important 
bearing on the quantity of wheat and 
other grains that Japan purchases 
from Canada, said Kenijiro Naka- 
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mura, one of six delegates from Ja- 
pan Grain Commission, when visiting 
Winnipeg. 

He said within the next ten years 
Japanese diets and consumer tastes 
might require certain increases in 
wheat imports, but Mr. Nakamura 
left little doubt that if the increase 
was for Canadian grains and bread 
wheat, Japan would have to be in a 
position to earn Canadian dollars 
with which to buy these commodities. 

The government of Canada _ has 
“voluntary” quotas placed on _ the 
movement of a number of Japanese 
products to Canada, particularly tex- 
tiles. For the past year Prairie grain 
handling organizations made up of 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., and the 
three wheat pools have urged Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker that there 
should be no tightening of these im- 
port restrictions, recognizing the val- 
ue of the Japanese market for Cana- 
dian agricultural commodities. Of- 
ficials of these farm organizations are 
emphatic that everything should be 
done to enable Japan to increase her 
purchases. 

The six delegates were here on a 
look-see basis, said Mr. Nakamura, 


not a buying visit. This is their first 
trip to Canada. 

They were here solely to study the 
Canadian grain industry. The dele- 
gates reported that they were im- 
pressed with the Canadian system of 
grain inspection and hinted they might 
adopt a similar scheme in Japan. 

The six delegates included Kozo 
Matsumoto, president of the Japan 
Farmowners Assn.; Shizuo Itoh, coun- 
sellor with the Farm Millers Assn.; 
Seiichi Yaji; Kenjiro Nakamura; 
Yoichi Shimizu, and Ted Ono, of the 
Canadian Embassy in Tokyo, who 
acted as interpreter. 


Wheat for Feed 
Exchange Plan 


Following applications from _pro- 
ducers and elevator companies for 
the exchange of feeding grades of 
board-held wheat for higher grades 
of wheat, the Canadian Wheat Board 
during the 1960-61 crop year will per- 
mit country elevator companies to 
make such exchanges with producers. 
The exchange must be made on a 
bushel-for-bushel basis of board stocks 
of No. 4 Northern to feed wheat inclu- 
sive for wheat grading No. | to No. 3 
Northern. 

The exchanges will be made on 
the basis of the board’s selling spreads 
between the grades exchanged in ef- 
fect at the time of transaction, less 
the company’s charge for such serv- 
ice. The exchange will be made solely 
for producers to obtain the lower 
grades for feeding purposes. 


Storage Charges 


Meeting with the Board of Grain 
Conueeere in Winnipeg recently 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FLEISCHMANN’S SERVICES TO BAKERS: THEN AND NOW (@ueief aiseras!? 


1947... housewives 
soon discovered that this was 
not an official census 


any a housewife might have won- 
dered, back in 1947, why a census 
taker should arrive three years before the 
government was due to make an official 
census. They soon discovered that this was 
another Fleischmann survey; this time to 
uncover some badly needed facts about the 
postwar sweet goods market. 


Today, Fleischmann continues to study the 
consumer, and reports its findings to 
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America’s bakers via a periodic bulletin, 
“Bakery Consumer Panel Highlights,”— 
which points up the most pertinent data 
from our Consumer Panel Report on Baked 
Foods Purchases. It’s a Fleischmann Serv- 
ice which helps bakers to know their 
customers and their market. 


Ask your Fleischmann representative for 
our “Bakery Consumer Panel Highlights.” 
It contains data available nowhere else. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 





western grain handling organizations 
made no request for a change in ele- 
vating, handling and storage charges 
for Canadian grain in country eleva- 
tors. The submissions were made by 
the Line Elevators, United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., and the three wheat 
pools at the annual hearings of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
submissions on grain handling tariffs. 
A terminal elevator group at the 
Lakehead asked that the present pro- 
vision for 10-day free storage at Fort 
William-Port Arthur terminals be 
eliminated. The hearings lasted 45 
minufés, probably the shortest on rec- 
ord. While the Board of Grain Com- 
missigners will hand down its decision 
at a later date, it is almost a certainty 
that last year’s rates will apply in the 
1960-61 crop year. 


Durum Production 
Picture Improves 


Durum wheat production in West- 
ern Canada will approximate 17,625,- 
000 bu., or roughly 2,600,000 bu. 
more than last year, according to a 
preliminary estimate by the Catelli 
Durum Institute. The report suggests 
that this year’s production may in- 
clude a fair volume of shrunken ker- 
nels due largely to extreme heat in 
July. Saskatchewan is now the main 
producing area of the West and is 
expected to produce more than 15,- 
800,000 bu. of this year’s out-turn. 

Commenting on the Canadian 
wheat board’s action in establishing 
open delivery quotas for durum wheat 
at country points for August, 1960, 
the Catelli report says that farm gran- 
aries that have held durum wheat for 
several years are being emptied. Good 
sales abroad in the crop year just 
closed and firm commitments for the 
remainder of 1960 prompted the 
wheat board move regarding durum 
deliveries, the report suggests, and 
Italian purchases are thought to have 
made the most recent impact on Ca- 
nadian sales. 

If good durum sales continue dur- 
ing the 1960-61 crop year, the Catelli 
Durum Institute says that it will not 
be long before inventories of this type 
of wheat become more manageable. 
“For the present, however, Canada 
will have more than 50,000,000 bu. 
of durum wheat in all positions after 
the new crop is in. How much of 
this has already been sold is not 
known at this time. Certainly from 
the standpoint of Prairie farmers the 
picture has become somewhat bright- 
er and clearer.” « 


Charles Ritz Sees 
Buffalo’s Milling 


Position Secure 


Buffalo’s position as the «world’s 
greatest flour milling center “will re- 
main unchallenged” as distribution 
patterns change throughout the world, 
according to Charles Ritz, board chair- 
man of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. “ 

“American millers must meet for- 
eign competition by building mills 
abroad,” Mr. Ritz observed, “but Buf- 
falo is best situated to supply growing 
populations of the American North- 
east. 

“Buffalo’s geographical advantage 
cannot be matched,” Mr. Ritz de- 
clared. “It has waterborne grain de- 
livery, is near enough to the Eastern 
Seaboard and the heaviest population 
centers of the country for delivery of 
packaged products, and is centrally 
located for delivery of flour-milling 
by-products, which go into animal 
feeds, manufactured in Buffalo and 
such surrounding areas as New York, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia.” 

Mr. Ritz was in Buffalo to address 
a two-day International Milling sales 
meeting in the Statler Hilton. About 
60 salesmen heard him tell of his 50 
years with the company, beginning 
with his institution of export of flour 
to the Orient by mail. He toured the 
company’s Buffalo flour mill. 

“Growing nationalism, especially in 
Central America, and Western Africa, 
has provided a challenge,” Mr. Ritz 
said in an interview. “Exporting flour 
from this country no longer suffices to 
maintain markets. Governments in the 
other Americas and in Africa want 
to build their own mills. To compete, 
we must build there.” 

International is making market 
studies in these countries, with a view 


to expanding its overseas operation, 
he said. « 


CANADIAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


The MacPherson Royal Commission 
on Transportation will resume its in- 
vestigation of Canada’s transportation 
problems. The public hearings will 
begin in Ottawa on Sept. 8 and con- 
tinue through to Sept. 30. One of the 
first submissions to be heard will be 
that of the United Grain Growers 
Limited. The various provinces in 
Canada will then present their wind- 
up briefs. « 
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In the new crop y 
HUNTER flours 
an accumulation 4 
superior baking #haracy#ér. Our large storage 
space is your Quaranfee of continuous high 
ae quality from / UN‘ER, a firm which has 
SW ol — served bakers fait ully for more than 80 
years. // ff 





IT PAYS TO BUY FROM HUNTER 


Daily Capacity Ih Grain Storage 
6,000 Cwts.... | WELLINGTON, KANSAS 4,000,000 Bu. 
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NEW MANUAL FOR BAKERS 
By Joseph Amendola 


A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
east-made products, cakes, cookies, pies, icings, frostings, 
Fittings, assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 illustra- 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven, 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested $6.00 
for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages.. . 


BAKING SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


By E. J. Pyler and Staff of 
Siebel Institute cf Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference 


fo: the bakery proJuction man, baking 
che sist, and the cereal chemist 


FARINOGRAPH CURVE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF MILLED FLOURS 
By R. K. Bequette, R. B. Potts and C. A. Watson 


Reprints of a technical article in which the authors make 
comparisons of Brabender Rapid Test and Brabender Quad- 
ruplex results with those obtained from the Buhler experi- 
mental mill. Illustrated 
with tables and charts 


20c each up to 100 copies 
(larger supplies at reduced price) 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY 
STUDENTS 


By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulhol- 
land and S. F. Everiss 


Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 
their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appendix explain- 
ing use of the instruments and 

solutions to the problems 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE (3rd edition) 


By Edmund B. Bennion 


A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentation, 
Srpregen concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma- 
chinery, ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 
organization and costs. An Oxford University 
press book treated from the British viewpoint 


BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


A handy, pocket-sized booklet of The MILLER series of edi- 
torials on milling industry costs. This is an ideal booklet for 
purchase by millers for circulation to their salesmen and 


+ = alent 20c each up to 100 copies 
(larger supplies at reduced price) 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES 
EXECUTIVES 
By Fred De Armond 


Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con- 
trolling salesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales con- 
tests, recording and transportation 

problems. 275 pages 


MODERN FRENCH CULINARY ART 


By H. P. Pellaprat, Translated by Walter 
Bachmann, London (prefaced by Arthur 
Hope, British Maitre Chef des Cuisnes) 
A new and revised edition of the volume which has sold over 
700,000 copies in six languages. The essentials of high class, 
middie class, regional and impromptu French cookery are 
covered, with more than 600 colored and black and white 


illustrations. Contains 3,200 recipes and 
practical data. 780 pages 


SERVICE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE Northwestern MILLER 


(Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-known 
instructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equipment firms for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers.) 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


A classic publication for bakers, now in its eighth printing, 
makes an invaluable aid in solving 
production problems 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK — 
Cakes and Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 
of practical formulas for the production 
of cakes and pastries 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK — 
Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book, ‘'Cakes 
and Pastries."' Mr. Vander Yoort's treatment of the subject 
recommends it to all baking firms. 





: P. O. Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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A Commercial Baking Feature 


Baked foods taste good 
like baked foods 
should! But how to at- 
tain that ungrammati- 
cal yet desirable end 
presents a problem. 
Many commercial bak- 
ers are solving the 
problem by employing 
flavor panels—experi- 
enced personnel spe- 
cially trained in their 
task. 


Establishing a Flavor Profile Panel 


There’s an old rule—‘“If the cus- 
tomer likes the flavor he'll buy the 
product.” It’s as true today as it was 
5, 25 and 50 years ago. 

The vanguard of the food industry 
comprises companies alert to the im- 
portance of maintaining high stand- 
sista ards of product 
as en 7 quality, who meet 

™ the demands of the 
consuming public 
f or _ nourishing, 
convenient and fla- 
vorful foods. 

Sharply, they an- 
ticipate the con- 
sumer’s desire for 
new approaches to 
his eating require- 
ments. Many phys- 
ical and chemical means of attain- 
ing these ends are available and are 
widely and profitably used. 

Another means is available—flavor 
analysis by persons trained in meth- 
ods of taste testing with experience 
in its application. 

This method is neglected by a few. 

It is used inadequately by some 
and to great advantage by others. 

The flavor profile method was con- 
ceived by L. B. Sjostrom and S. E. 
Cairncross.* It is a definitive, repro- 
ducible method of portraying the aro- 


I. T. McDowell 





*Cairncross, S. E., and Sjostrom, L. B.— 
Flavor Profiles, A New Approach to Flavor 
Problems; Food Technology, Vol. 4, No. 8 
(1950), page 308. 
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ma and flavor characteristics of a 
product that provides the user with 
effective direction in product develop- 
ment and a guidepost in quality con- 
trol. A flavor profile delineates the 
discernible, characteristic components 
of both the aroma and flavor of a 
product in the order in which they 
unfold to the senses and in the de- 
gree to which each is detectable. A 
flavor profile is the result of a co- 
ordinated effort of a panel of from 
four to six individuals who have been 
trained in the method and who are 
experienced in its use. 

For the past ten years we have 
undertaken the training of panels for 
companies in the food and confec- 
tion industries, among others. To date 
there have been 42 such panels trained 
for about 25 different companies. 
During these years we have devel- 
oped a program that offers a maxi- 
mum of necessary training in a mini- 
mum of time. In describing our panel 
training program I will speak of it 
as consisting of six phases: 


© Selection of trainees. 

@ Basic course of instruction. 

@ Basic work program. 

@ Advanced course of instruction. 
@ Advanced work program. 

@ Post-instructional guidance. 

A Solid Foundation 


Before proceeding to the six phases, 
however, let us consider the import- 


ance of a solid foundation to success 
of the program. This foundation is 
built of mutually contributed blocks 
of direction, ability and cooperation. 

Guidance of the trainees will be 
our most obvious contribution. This 
is guidance based on a practical meth- 
od of flavor analysis used success- 
fully since its development to solve 
problems of product or process evalu- 
ation, quality control and product 
improvement or development. 

It is guidance from a group that 
has been working with assignments 
relating to odor and flavor for over 
30 years, pioneers in the development 
and application of flavor and odor 
analysis to problems involving widely 
diversified products. 

It is guidance from a group of sci- 
entifically and technically trained in- 
dividuals also trained in the flavor 
profile method and who are experi- 
enced in its application. These are 
people able to contribute backgrounds 
of engineering, chemistry, biology, 
food technology, home economics and 
pharmacy. 

Finally, it is guidance from people 
with experience in training others and 
in transmitting to them the knowl- 
edge of many years of experience 


and the enthusiasm to put it to good 
use 


From the client must come, first 
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of all, awareness of the existence of 
a problem and realization that a solu- 
tion can be reached—all or in part— 
by the flavor chemist’s approach. He 
must understand fully what is in- 
volved in setting up a flavor panel 
and be prepared to give full support 
to it from inception to full fruition. 

Establishing a flavor profile panel 
requires much from a company, but 
the rewards can be great if support 
is complete. Of immediate importance 
is availability of personnel for the 
panel. By this I mean not only people 
in the employ of the company but 
available for daily participation in 
panel sessions. I have said earlier 
that the panel should consist of a 
minimum of four and a maximum 
of six people. Also, there should be 
20 to 25 people available to assure 
selection of adequate panel member- 
ship. Although we believe it desir- 
able that a panel member have tech- 
nical or scientific background, we have 
successfully trained panels that in- 
cluded non-technically trained mem- 
bers. 

A second essential client contribu- 
tion is adequate space and equip- 
ment for panel operation. To operate 
at maximum efficiency, certain physi- 
cal conditions should be maintained. 
In general, the most effective results 
will be obtained if a quiet, odor-free 
room is used for flavor panel work. 

The atmosphere should be one of 
comfort and relaxation so members 
may concentrate solely on aroma and 
flavor examination. Let me hasten to 
add I do not intend to recommend 
luxurious accommodations for the 
panel members. However, since many 
odors and flavors are transitory and 
require concentrated effort for their 
identification, it is necessary to elimi- 
nate—or at least minimize — any 
physiological or psychological dis- 
tractions. 

Dimensions of the area may vary 
according to nature of the work to 
be done. The panel area should be 
divided into two parts, one to serve 
as a laboratory for storage and prepa- 
ration of samples, the other solely 
for panel examination. All materials 
and equipment inside the panel room 
should be as free from odor as pos- 
sible. The room should be well lighted 
with fluorescent lights and may also 
be equipped with an auxiliary set of 
colored fluorescents. These colored 
lights (generally red) are for use in 
instances where color differences in 
samples need to be eliminated. 
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The panel room, but not necessarily 
the adjacent laboratory, should be air 
conditioned to maintain constant tem- 
perature and humidity conditions. We 
have found that air tempered at 72° 
and 45-50% relative humidity is suit- 
able for flavor work. If the panel 
room is located in odoriferous sur- 
roundings, a slight positive pressure 
should be maintained to keep out any 
foreign odors. Odorous waxes, especi- 
ally those containing turpentine or 
similar solvents, should not be used 
on furniture or floors. 

Furniture and appliances are nec- 
essary to the panel area. In the panel 
room there should be comfortable 
chairs and a table. The table we have 
found very suitable for panel work 
is One commonly used by tea or coffee 
tasters. It stands approximately 30 in. 
high—a convenient height for odor 
or flavor examination—and has a cir- 
cular revolving top 42 in. in diameter 
to accommodate the panel without 
crowding. The laboratory section of 
the panel area should be provided 
with a stove, refrigerator and sink as 
well as other necessary items of cook- 
ware and tableware. Cabineis and 
shelving may be utilized for storage 
of samples or even to contain refer- 
ence standards as aids to identification 
of flavor components in the prod- 
ucts under test. 

A further provision to insure suc- 
cess of the program is time. The train- 
ing of a profile panel is no more an 


overnight accomplishment than the 
training of other highly skilled tech- 
nicians. Time is required for instruc- 
tion, practice sessions of the work 
program, and for functioning of the 
full-fledged panel. 

Let’s note here the actual length 
of time involved in establishing a 
flavor profile panel. Although I have 
spoken of “the” panel training pro- 
gram, there are in reality two pro- 
grams, each designed to fit the com- 
pany undertaking it. For a company 
entering into the field of flavor meas- 
urement for the first time, we suggest 
a 12-month program of all six phases 
enumerated. If, however, 1 company 
has been active in the field, phase 6 
— post-instructional guidance—might 
be eliminated, reducing the duration 
of the program to six months. The 
other five phases are necessary in 
training a proficient flavor profile pan- 
el and should be considered a mini- 
mum training to give sufficient scope 
and breadth to a forward-moving pro- 
gram. 

Selection of Trainees 

The selection of its members is es- 
sential to formation of a flavor profile 
panel. Basic requirements such as in- 
terest, ability and availability must be 
met. Also, since they work as a team, 
members must be chosen carefully for 
their ability to work with others on 
an equal basis. 

One important feature of the profile 
analysis is open discussion after mem- 
bers have completed their independent 
examination of the product. During 
this period cach reads his findings 
and discusses them with the others 
to arrive at a common terminology. 
Purpose of the open discussion—free 
interchange of opinions and experi- 
ences leading to common agreement 
on terms—cannot be obtained if 
there are panel members who are 
stubborn or domineering because of 
position or education, or who are 
outspokenly opinionated. 

Our method of selecting panel 
members (by a screening procedure) 
has been designed to explore the 
three basic qualifications for mem- 
bership: (1) Normal acuity for tast- 
ing and smelling; (2) above average 
interest in odor and flavor, and (3) 
particular personality requirements. 

We determine the first of these 
by a series of taste and odor tests, 
the second by both the tests and a 
personal interview, and the third by 
the interview. To fulfill the third pre- 
requisite, a panel member must be 
intelligent and of high personal in- 
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Flavor Panel Plan 


tegrity; he must have initiative and 
yet cannot be dominating. In the 
case of the person who leads the 
panel, personality requirements be- 
come even more demanding; not only 
must he meet the requirements of 
a panel member, but in addition, he 
must also be patient, meticulous, un- 
derstanding of people and must have 
leadership as well as ability to plan 
and execute flavor tests. 

The screening procedure, as I have 
said, consists of two parts—a series 
of odor and taste tests and a per- 
sonal interview. The candidate for 
profile panel training first takes the 
odor and taste tests which include 
(1) the basic tastes test, (2) the 
odor recognition test, (3) a ranking 
test, and (4) the Elsberg test. 

The tests are supervised by one 
or two proctors (staff members of our 
laboratory) who instruct candidates in 
the tests and see that the established 
time limit for each test is observed. 
The total time for each candidate to 


complete the tests and interview 
should be no more than 45 min. 


Primary Purpose 

Primary purpose of the odor-taste 
tests is to measure this candidate’s 
ability to taste and smell. We are 
not, however, seeking extremely acute 
individuals; we are looking for those 
whose range of sensitivity is consid- 
ered normal. The basic tastes test 
measures the candidate’s ability to 
differentiate among the four basic 
tastes—sweet, sour, salty and bitter. 
These are represented respectively by 
solutions of sucrose, citric acid, sodi- 
um chloride and caffeine all at con- 
centrations above those considered 
threshold. 

The odor recognition test is used 
to learn of the candidate’s aptitude 
for identifying or describing odors. 
It is extremely important that the 
panel member be able to communi- 
cate to others sensations perceived 
by taste or smell. In addition, an in- 
dication of the candidate’s interest 
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in odors or flavors is obtained from 
this test, since correctness of his re- 
sponse is in some measure dependent 
on his desire to learn and remember 
the substances responsible for odors 
or flavors encountered in everyday 
life. Twenty substances, including fla- 
vorants such as lime oil, clove oil 
and peppermint oil, as well as non- 
flavorants such as lavender, linseed 
oil and ammonia are used in this 
series. 

The ranking test is used to meas- 
ure ability to differentiate intensities. 
It is a simple test requiring the tast- 
ing of three solutions of sucrose, each 
having a 20% increase in concentra- 
tion above its predecessor. 

The Elsberg test* is used to deter- 
mine olfactory acuity in terms of a 
measured volume of odorized air. A 
syringe is used to obtain the desired 
volume of room air, and a system 
of valves and tubing transfers it to 
a bottle containing the odorant, where 
it becomes odorized and builds up 
a slight pressure. Release of a valve 
then injects a puff of the odorized 
air through a nose-piece into the 
subject’s nostrils. Force of the injec- 
tion takes the place of ordinary in- 
spiratory movement, and the volume 
at which the subject perceives the 
odorized air becomes the end point. 


Candidate Interviewed 


Upon completing the battery of 
tests, the candidate is interviewed in 
private by the screening team leader. 
During the interview the candidate 
is judged as a panel member in light 
of or experience with the flavor profile 
method and with the type of person 
who can make it an effective tool 
for research and development. Each 
candidate is assessed for his interest, 
personality, leadership and experience. 
Evaluation of these factors, which are 
major prerequisites, is based largely 
upon the interviewer’s experience with 
members as both a panel member and 
a panel leader. 


When actual screening of all per- 
sonnel is completed and test results 
are graded, proctors and the inter- 
viewer confer to assign a potential 
panel member rating to each candi- 
date. This rating becomes the basis 
for final selection of trainees and is 
derived in part from the odor-taste 





*Elsberg, C. A., and Levy, I.—The Sense 
of Smell. (1) A New and Simple Method 
of Quantitative Olfactometry; Bulletin of 
the Neurological Institute of New York, Vol. 
IV, No. 1, March, 1935, pages 1-19. 
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test results and in part from the in- 
terview impression. To qualify for 
panel membership a candidate is ex- 
pected not only to attain a certain 
score in each of the tests, but he 
must also fulfill the requirements of 
personality, interest, and 
experience as in- 
terview. 


leadership 
ascertained by the 


Basic Instruction 

Trainees selected first receive a 
four-day, basic course of instruction 
in flavor evaluation at the flavor labo- 
ratory in Cambridge, as outlined in 
Table I. They are given lectures on 
fundamentals of odor and flavor per- 
ception and on basic concepts of the 
flavor profile method. There also will 
be practical demonstrations of these 
concepts and active participation by 
the trainees in panels. 

This training establishes: 
miliarity with descriptive language; 
(2) of the chemical 
nature of odorous and flavorful ma- 
terials; (3) understanding of the hu- 
man faculties for taste and odor per- 
ception; (4) necessity of disciplines 
and procedures required for repro- 
ducible tasting and smelling; (5) con- 
cept of the quantitative aspects of 


(1) Fa- 


an awareness 


TABLE | 
Outline of Typical Basic Course 
of Instruction 


FIRST DAY 
ing Lecture: Physiology of Tasting and Smeil- 


Caching Proposed Theories of Taste and 
Odor Perception. 

Lecture: Taste and Chemical! Constitution. 

Participation: Basic Tastes Threshold Meas- 


urements. 
Lecture: The Role of the Flavor Chemist. 
Lecture: Odor and Chemical Constitution. 
The Philosophy of Flavor. 


Lecture: 
SECOND DAY 
Lecture, Participation: Difference Test 
Methods. 
Lecture, 
ing Tests. 
Lecture: 
Method. 
Lecture, 
Terms. 
Lecture, 
Masking. 


Participation; Scoring and Grad- 
Introduction to the Flavor Profile 
Participation: Definition of Flavor 


Demonstration: Odor and Fiavor 


THIRD DAY 
Lecture: Requirements for Panel Operation. 
Demonstration: Flavor Profile Panel. 
Participation: Odor Description. 
Participation: Flavor Description. 
Participation: Description of Note 


Inten- 
sities. 
Odor 


Lecture: 
Standards. 
Lecture: 


Library and Reference 
The Literature of Flavor Research. 


FOURTH DAY 

Lecture, Participation: Methods of Studying 
Packaging Materials. 

Participation: Flavor Profile Panel. 

Lecture, Participation: The Use of Refer- 
ence Standards. 

Participation: Quiz. 

Participation: Flavor Profile Panel. 

Lecture, Demonstration: The Effect of Met- 
als on Odors and Flavors. 


flavor and odor concentrations, and 
(6) a philosophy of flavor—the con- 
cept of proper flavor construction and 
significance of flavor in food prod- 
ucts. 

Thus, our aims are twofold: 
to prepare trainees function as 
flavor analysts, and second, to de- 
velop individuals qualified for re- 
search on flavor problems. 

During the four days confidence 
in their ability for flavor analysis in- 
creases greatly as trainees commence 
to apply the principles of lecture top- 
ics to actual product examination. 
They depart with a high degree of 
interest and enthusiasm to sustain 
them through the coming months of 
training. 


First 
to 


Basic Work Program 

Following the basic course of in- 
struction, trainees start an eight-week 
program of work according to a pian 
provided. This work program is pri- 
marily for giving them experience 
and practice in methods and princi- 
ples taught in the basic course. In 
addition, their background of flavor 
experience is broadened by examina- 
tion of a variety of products and in- 
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Flavor Training Course 


evitable study of many ingredients and 
flavorings that produce flavor sensa- 
tions of the products. Problems are 
simple at first and include products 
used in demonstrations or practice 
panels during the basic course of 
instruction. Although we try to use 
products of special interest to the 
client company, our selection is based 
on requirements of simplicity (to 
maintain confidence) and diversity 
(to broaden flavor experience). 


Trainees should devote at least one 
hour a working day to panel sessions. 
Panel leaders are selected from the 
group on a rotating basis so all may 
understand the responsibility and 
function of panel leadership. Addi- 
tional time must be devoted to panel 
work by the leader, for he organizes 
sessions and reports results of the 
study. 


Liaison is maintained with the 
trainees during this period by reports 
sent us by each panel leader and by 
a visit to the trainees one month 
after the work program is initiated. 
At the monthly meeting profiles pre- 
pared by the trainees are discussed 
in detail and compared with profiles 
of the same products prepared by one 
of our experienced panels. This com- 
parison enables us to evaluate prog- 
ress of the training panel and give 
guidance, encouragement and support. 


Advanced Instruction 

A two-day advanced course of in- 
struction covering topics outlined in 
Table II is held in Cambridge ap- 
proximately two months after the 
basic course of instruction. During 
the interval between the two courses 
the group will have had opportunity 
to utilize its new knowledge and to 
discover those points that need to 
be firmed up by the advanced course. 
It has been our experience that this 
period is necessary to allow the group 
to appraise its knowledge of panel 
work. 

The advanced course commences 
with a review of flavor profiles com- 
pleted since the one-month visit, and 
there is opportunity for discussion of 
problems encountered with profile 
analysis. Many of these problems 
demonstrate growth of the trainees 
as flavor analysts, for they anticipate 
aspects of the flavor profile method 
intentionally withheld until the group 
has mastered basic techniques and can 
more easily cope with difficult con- 
cepts and complex flavor situations. 

During the advanced course, also, 
profile panels are held with promis- 
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ing trainees appointed as leaders. Our 
own panel leaders supervise sessions 
to appraise trainees as a group and 
to judge potential of the appointed 
panel leaders. Finally, the course is 
rounded out with a series of informa- 
tive lectures covering special test 
methods, aids to flavor analysts and 
interpretations of test results. 

Once again returning to their own 
laboratory, trainees continue with the 
work program another 16 weeks. 
More complexe problems are encoun- 
tered and tempo of the work is in- 
creased gradually to bring the group 
to peak performance. Principles cov- 
ered during the advanced course are 
practiced on products appropriate to 
the degree of panel’s advancement 
and specific to the interest of the 
company. 

As before, leadership rotates, with 
each panel leader submitting a writ- 
ten report to us. Our guidance is 
continued through monthly visits and 
with the assistance of an experienced 
flavor laboratory panel. 

At the end of this period (a lapse 
of six months since the basic course) 
the panel will be operating effectively 
and is prepared to perform a useful 
function for its company. We will 
recommend a permanent panel leader 
who will then assume the responsi- 
bility of planning and executing flavor 
tests and interpreting the significance 
of test results for managerial action. 
More Guidance 

If the panel training program se- 
lected is of 12 months’ duration, we 
will continue guidance of the panel 


a TABLE li 
Outline of Typical Advanced Course 
of Instruction _ 
FIRST DAY . 
: Critique of Training Penel’s| 
ee 
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group for the additional six months 
by means of periodic supervisory vis- 
its. Occasionally problems may be 
encountered by the new panel that 
are beyond the scope of their maturity. 
In such instances our panels would 
be available for supplementary work 
on flavor analysis. We are, in addi- 
tion, available at all times for con- 
sultation on matters pertaining to 
panel operation of product evalua- 
tion. 

The fully-trained panel will be an 
effective guide to creative flavor de- 
velopment by supplying day-to-day 
direction toward a given objective in 
the construction or building of good 
flavor. To achieve this goal requires 
more than a mere acquaintance with 
techniques of taste testing and the 
limited objectives that can be attained 
thereby. It requires an understanding 
of all aspects of flavor construction 
and significance of flavor in the final 
product. It requires application of 
this understanding to the results of 
flavor analysis to make them more 
meaningful. Finally, it requires 
thoughtful selection and thorough 
training of personnel and intelligent 
direction and application of their ef- 
forts. « 

e* oe °® 


K-State Scientists 
Plan Bread Flavor 
Research Project 


Aiming at the ultimate goal of in- 
creased consumption, Kansas State 
University scientists will soon set to 
work prying into the secrets of bread 
flavor. Great Plains Wheat, Inc., an 
association of wheat commissions and 
grower associations in Colorado, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota and Kansas is 
granting $9,000 to match federal 
funds for the research. 

The project is not prompted by 
nostalgia, according to Henry Park- 
inson, chairman of the association’s 
domestic marketing committee. “Once 
the elements are pinpointed, it may 
be possible to develop ways of pro- 
longing the favorable aromas in a 
freshly baked loaf of bread,” he con- 
tended. 

The announcement was made by 
Dr. Glenn H. Beck, director of KSU 
Experiment Station. The research will 
be conducted in the university’s lab- 
oratories under the direction of Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, head of the de- 


partment of flour and feed milling in- 
dustries. 
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AVAILABILITY 


PLUS SELECTIVITY 
MEANS 


BETTER WHRIEAT, 
BE oTER FLOUR! 





DRINKWATER 


It’s really quite a simple proposition: If you have a vast 
amount of premium wheat to choose from, you naturally can 
afford to be much more selective. This is the situation 

with Morten Milling Co., thanks to its extensive 


ny cuerara | network of grain elevators. From this enormous supply of 
Tee t available wheat, the highly trained technicians in Morten’s 
laboratories rigidly select only the best wheat to go into 
WW Kelacclamaleleia mv lalel:lae-vell-tal elie Ub ame labace)iicre mee lale ib ale lal em @la1n 7 
a highly systematized and flexible program of wheat 
availability makes such true selectivity possible. Morten 


Milling Company — the perennial pacesetter for the 
milling of top-quality bakery flour! 


SHORT PATENT WHOLE WHEAT DRINKWATER WHOLE WHEAT 
REGULAR, SEMI-SHORT 


HI-GLUTEN 





MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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President Bell Reported . . . 


@ During the first full year of the fabulous ‘fifties, sales totaled 
$436 million. Four years later—in 195 reached $513 million 
and in 1959 soared to an all-time record of $546 million. The 
1959-60 total of nearly $538 million is the second highest in the 
company's history. 

@ Sales in physical volume of package foods have doubled during 
the last dave e. Cake mix vila up 285% ... breakfast cereals 
63% ... Betty Crocker frosting mixes, not introduced until the 
mid-fifties, increased 473% in volume since the first year. 


@ Net earnings have followed a less steady 
taxes, competed pressures, inflation—but have still climbed 
gorously. From $11.5 million in ‘51, they to $9.5 million 
in 1952, then zipped back to $11.5 million in ‘53. 1956 they 
had reached $14 million. After a decline to $12,250, in 1957, 
they rose to $14.5 million in 1958 and to the all-time high of 
nearly $17 million last year. 7‘ 


@ THE RECORD DURING YEARS OF ECONOMIC SAG WOULD 
SEEM TO BOLSTER THE POSITION OF THE FOOD BUSINESS AS 
A NEAR RECESSION-PROOF INDUSTRY. 


@ Expenditures for plant, equipment increa 
cag Yo years ! h, Sey saree 9 3 
year about four times as great at ; tito : % 
@ Throughout the entire year under review, re 
to be the company's key to the future. 
@ First unit of a new food research center with 
= and designed to take advantage of the 
in science and technology is now under construction, one 
mile north of GMI headquarters . . . completion set for December. 
@ Advertising expenditures at $31.9 million sli 
previous year, but must be increased to rate acceptance of a 
growing product family during the years d. 


@ Company paid out $85.5 million in wages; asleries, retirement 
benefits in 1959-60, an all-time high. Be gs 


@ Company has endeavored to diversify and expand basically 
through use of re-invested earnings . . . has averaged 41% of net 
earnings in past 10 years. 


@ Because some of GMI's diversified activities, chemical and 
electro-mechanical operations ae are touched with 
glamor and are newsworthy, many people believe » ceprepetioncts 
part of investment money is channeled into those lines of business. 
Actually, major part used to strengthen gave in basic and 
traditional operations—grocery products, + and feed. 


@ But, not unmindful of opportunities existing in other fields, 

during past three years between 10 and 15% of investment money 

oe to chemical, oilseeds, mechanical and special commodities 
sions. 


@ Large part of diversification has been within food field, with 
addition of new products and lines . . . will continue to be true in 
years ahead . . . although operations outside food field are making 
progress and show considerable promise. 


@ The present decade has been called the “Soaring ‘Sixties." 
Outlook for food is particularly promising . . . nation's lation 
rocketing upward at rate of 3 mnllion a year... onal incomes 
of families will average about $7,500 a yea taxes and, in 
1960 dollars, about $1,500 above present average. 


@ More home makers moving into offices and professions—that 
means a need for foods with built-in convenience . . . cake and 
other baking mixes, frosting mixes, instant potatoes. 


@ JUNE AND JULY WERE MUCH IMPROVED OVER THE SAME 
MONTHS A YEAR AGO. 


1 si cantly in the 
ver $4.5 million—last 


General Mills’ 
Meeting... 


Officers of General Mills, Inc., were 
questioned about last season’s lower- 
than-usual flour prices by a stockhold- 
er at the company’s annual meeting 
Aug. 23. 

Ordinarily, sadly dropping prices 
escape the notice of the vast majority 
of the thousands and thousands of 
small investors who hold stock in the 
major flour milling corporations; their 
interest lies primarily in the profit fig- 
ure at the end of the year and in the 
amount of the declared dividend. They 
react only to dividend cuts. 

But the questioner on the flour 
price question was no run-of-the mill 
stockholder. He was Lewis D. Gilbert, 
self-appointed watchdog of stockhold- 
ers’ rights and interests in many of 
America’s leading corporations. 

He and his brother John attend 
more than 150 annual meetings in 
the course of the year and their in- 
terests are as diversified as some of 
the companies in which they hold 
stock. Lewis is a familiar figure at 
GMI annual meetings. Astute and 
shrewd, he can worry as growlfully as 
a terrier at those things he deems 
wrong. He can be equally laudatory 
when things are right, fair and square 
and above board, and the GMI man- 
agement came in for its share of Gil- 
bertian praise at the annual meeting. 

Mr. Gilbert had a $5 million bone 
upon which to gnaw—the amount of 
the reduction in the profit compared 
with the previous fiscal year—but he 
eschewed sensationalism in this in- 
stance. He was obviously cognizant 
of the problems faced by the company, 
as detailed in the annual report, and 
he praised the forthrightness of the 
officers in explaining the problems. 


Flour Prices 


But what Mr. Gilbert could not 
understand was why the price of flour 
had been reduced while at the same 
time so much money was spent on ad- 
vertising Gold Medal flour. 

It is a natural question and one un- 
derstandably posed by anyone who is 
not aware of the economics of the 
flour milling business. 

Gerald S. Kennedy, chairman of 
the board, and Charles H. Bell, presi- 
dent, pointed out that there are other 
good flours on the market and that 
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Stockholder Questions Price Reduction 


For Flour During Fiscal Year Review 


they are in competition with GMI’s 
products. Thus, if a competitor drops 
his price, GMI has no recourse but to 
do the same, or lose the business. The 
Officers, at the same time, deplored 
the depressed structure and the rea- 
sons underlying it. 

“But,” pressed Mr. Gilbert, “your 
competitors are crying, too.” And he 
cited the annual report of the Pills- 
bury Co. where a similar price dilem- 
ma was underlined. And mentioned 
also in this connection was the Inter- 
national Milling Co. and it was sur- 
mised that the same situation would 
be reported by International in due 
course. 

Since the firms mentioned make up 
the Big Three of the U.S. milling in- 
dustry, supplying a considerable quan- 
tity of the flour consumed, Mr. Gil- 
bert wanted to know: “Where is the 
competition coming from?” 

However, he appeared satisfied with 
the answers he received, for obviously 
a man of Mr. Gilbert’s stature knows 
plenty about the highly competitive 
structure of the flour trade and of the 
many other firms which go to make 
up the pattern. 


Dual Interest 


Mr. Gilbert then proceeded to raise 
the Newberg-Chrysler case. William 
C. Newberg has been accused of hav- 
ing a dual interest as an officer of 
Chrysler and as part owner of com- 
panies selling to Chrysler. He wanted 
to know how GMI insured that it did 
not have a Chrysler situation within 
the company. 

Mr. Kennedy stated that he had 


Lewis D. Gilbert: “But your competi- 
tors are crying, too.” 
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written to all officers and department 
heads asking whether they had any 
material ownership or control of com- 
panies selling to the company. None 
had. Moreover, he said, departmental 
heads had posed a similar question to 
those people working under them and 
had received satisfactory replies. He 
also explained that as long ago as 
October, 1959, suppliers dealing with 
GMI had been told that members of 
the firm did not wish to 
gratuities or presents at 
time. 


receive 
Christmas 


Mr. Kennedy said that the situation 
would be watched most carefully, both 
within the existing organization and 
within any new companies which may 
be acquired by GMI in the future. 

In response to another question, 
Mr. Bell did not envisage any dividend 
reduction in the foreseeable future. 

But there will be a reduction in 
capital expenditure. In the fiscal year 
reviewed by the annual meeting, $20 
million had been spent; this year the 
figure will be cut to $12-13 million, 
he declared. 


Bad Debts Reserve 


Mr. Gilbert expressed concern 
about a statement in the joint letter 
signed by Chairman Kennedy and 
President Bell to the stockholders in- 
troducing the annual report: “Only the 
feed division, suffering from the de- 
pressed economy in the poultry in- 
dustry, showed a loss. Many of our 
customers, poultry growers and feed- 
ers, are facing severe financial prob- 
lems; as a result, substantial allowance 
has been made, under conservative ac- 
counting practice, for receivables 
which may not be collected.” 

“How much?” was Mr. Gilbert’s 
question. The answer was provided by 
Delbert F. Wright, vice president and 
comptroller—$4 million for bad debts. 
Both company officials and the repre- 
sentative of the GMI auditors consid- 
ered that the reserve was ample. It 
was also explained that GMI is mov- 
ing away from the “financed growing” 
of poultry to the “ownership” system. 

Mrs. Charles Elliott, Lakeland, Fla., 
wanted to know .why she could. not 
find a complete assortment of GMI 
products in the large chain store 
where she dealt. Sometimes, she de- 
clared, “I have to buy Pillsbury or 
Duncan Hines.” 

Explained Vice President William B. 


Cash: “Not always can you achieve 
100% coverage in all outlets because 
of the competition. But we are con- 
tinually trying.” Mr. Cash relayed a 
remarked from Gen. Edwin W. Rawl- 
ings, executive vice president: “Let 
stockholders continue asking for our 
products. That helps sales.” 

Mr. Kennedy told the stockholders 
that GMI was owed $200,000 by cus- 
tomers in Cuba—frozen in that coun- 
try. Just recently a check for $7,500 
had been received on account which 
appeared to indicate that Premier 
Fidel Castro was neither taking a lit- 
tle bit off the top nor off the bottom— 
the $7,500 came “right out of the 
middle.” « 


Chairman Kennedy 


Commented .. . 


@ The Bellera “Air-Spun” proc- 
ess is the result of research 
which started in intensified form 
shortly after close of World War 
Il . . . patents covering all 
claims have been issued. 

@ When we say we are produc- 
ing a flour more sparkling bright, 
of more constant uniformity, 
and of most pleasing sheen, it is 
not Madison Avenue talking. It 
is the voice of the hard-headed, 
unromantic millers who have 
walked unnecessary miles, 
month after month, year after 
year, in an attempt to produce 
what this sharply shortened 
process now does with unfailing 
regularity. 

@ Milling is a basic art that goes 
back to the dawn of history. 
However, even though flour is 
basic, it need not be prosaic. 
The genius of merchandising 
which brought Betty Crocker 
and her multiplicity of services 
into every American home, and 
which in a grand gesture gave 
the Brown ’n Serve process to 
the American baker, the genius 
which presented flour in its 
glamorous end-use forms in ad- 
vertising campaigns which in- 
trigued and attracted all Amer- 
ica, has now presented a new 
concept of milling—a first step 
towards developments now un- 
foreseen or only dimly seen. In 
later years it will still further 
enhance the value of flour in its 
cost and in its usage. « 





A Commercial Baking Feature 


Catherine Clark—Personality 
And Products Create an Image 


Mrs. Catherine T. Clark, the guid- 
ing force that has pushed a solid line 
of premium breads to the front in 
about 14 years, has again branched 
out. 

The energetic founder and presi- 
dent of Brownberry Ovens at Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., has introduced her new- 
est product, a tangy, crispy-crusted 
loaf named San Francisco Sour Dough 
French, into the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul area. 

Brownberry simply added Sour 
Dough French to its existing line in 
the stores of Minnesota cities which 
handle its products, eliminating the 
need for lengthy market testing. 

The charming, well poised woman 
who pushed a small wholesale special- 
ty bakery into a business with sales 
close to $4 million a year often plays 
the dual role of accomplished hostess 
and astute business executive, as she 


did for the Minneapolis-St. Paul intro- 
duction of her newest loaf. 
Forthright Greeter 

Simply but tastefully attired, Mrs. 
Clark personally greeted each of her 
300 guests. Later, she was able to 
bring forth an impressive number of 
names, company affiliations and even 


personal comments about her guests, 
coupling good business sense with her 
role of gracious hostess. 

At the same time, flanked by sever- 
al members of her staff, Mrs. Clark 
kept an eye on the timing of her 
barbecue in preparation, double 
checked on the entertainment portion 
of the evening, posed for dozens of 
photographs, and managed to make 








—Flour buyers know...— 


the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


—— NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 





GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


PICTURED with Mrs. Clark and a 
loaf of her new bread is Rufus D. 
Stacy, general sales manager of Cath- 
erine Clark’s Brownberry Ovens, Inc. 


her own personal announcement of 
the evening informative, in tune with 
her plans to introduce a new product. 

Mrs. Clark and her bank executive 
husband now live in San Francisco, 
where she supervises expansion of 
West Coast operations. However, still 
the business executive guiding a bak- 
ing operation closely entwined with 
her own name and personality, she 
commutes regularly to Oconomowoc, 
with side trips anywhere the business 
may call her. 


Composite Image 

This composite image of the prod- 
uct and the originator becomes more 
striking as Mrs. Clark herself is in- 
troduced to the consumer, the dis- 
tributor or the critic of her products. 
The bread is the bread—hearty, whole 
grained loaves of old-fashioned good- 
ness, made of premium ingredients. 
Mrs. Clark is Mrs. Clark—an ex- 
tremely gracious, vitally alert and per- 
ceptive modern but, the bread and the 
company name and the woman are an 
indivisible unit . . . a product image 
that has proven successful before, and 
appears to be doing so again. « 


BUYS SNACK FOOD PLANT 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., New York, 
recently added another unit to its net- 
work of 23 snack manufacturing 
plants in the U.S. and Canada through 
the acquisition of Fiesta Foods Corp., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Fiesta Toasted Corn Chips, the Ari- 
zona firm’s principal product, will be 
produced in other Sunshine Biscuit 
plants and distributed nationally. The 
product was formerly distributed only 
in Arizona, the West Coast and moun- 
tain states. « 
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LOOKING FOR 
BETTER BAG PERFORMANCE? 


Bemis 


EXTENSIBLE 
Multiwalls 


They are better than conventional multi- 
walls because they are shock-resistant. 
Two years of use prove that breakage is 
greatly minimized. And they frequently 
cost less because the greater strength may 
let you use a lighter basis weight bag. 


Now, Bemis is also offering you extensi- 
ble multiwalls with bleached or semi- 
bleached kraft. 


Bemis pioneered extensible multiwalls. 
We have had longer experience with them 
than any other bag maker. You can profit 
by that experience. Get in touch with 

your Bemis man... he’ll be 


glad to work with you. 


packaging ideas are born 


GENERAL OFFICES—408-N Pine Street 
St. Louis 2 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE « OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 


vW 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











American Ace 

A superior bread flour, 
milled in one of the West's 

very finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Frank H. BLopcetr, Inc. 


(SINCE 1848) 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Millers of Rye and Buckwheat Flour 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














A Commercial Baking Feature 


Bakery Anticipates Doubled Production, 


Sales Following Complete Modernization 


By NYDIA WALTERS 
Miller Feature Writer 


Early in 1958 the Silver Loaf Bak- 
ing Co., Spokane, Wash., whose prod- 
ucts carry the trade name “Holsum,” 
laid its first plans for modernization of 
its five-floor bakery, but it wasn’t 
until 18 months ago that actual work 
began. 

One of the first and most difficult 
projects undertaken and completed 
by Cloak & Associates, Portland, Ore., 
was the conversion of the huge bread 
oven from electricity to gas, doubling 
the heating capacity. At the time of 
conversion an automatic loader was 
also added to the oven along with the 
installation of a new Stickel-Bur de- 
panner. Formerly two men were need- 
ed to empty the bread pans. The new 
depanner does it quickly and automa- 
tically. 

“This one item has increased our 
bread production a good 20%, mak- 
ing the addition of an extra pan stor- 
age room an absolute necessity,” said 
Bob Johnson, production manager. 

As bread production increased so 
did the need for faster wrapped, bet- 
ter wrapped bread. This has been 
achieved by the installation of two 
wrapping machines. The smaller of 
the two, a 3-22 standard wrapper, 
handles only wax and cellophane. The 
larger, a 3-175 standard wrapper, cost- 
ing $20,000, is capable of handling 
all types of wrap, including poly- 
ethylene. With these wrappers any 











Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 














type of bread is quickly and properly 
wrapped to insure absolute freshness, 
helping to guarantee Silver Loaf’s ad- 
vertising slogan, “Holsum bread is 
daybreak fresh.” 
Build Own Bun Slicer 

Last winter Silver Loaf’s engineer- 
ing and maintenance crew completed, 
at a cost of $900, a new bun slicer. 

Original plans included the pur- 
chase of a new slicer, but Bill Green, 
chief engineer, and Ed Retter, mainte- 
nance, realized that the poorly sliced, 
often crippled buns were due to the 
fact that the old slicer used a saw 
blade and only a top belt conveyor. 


After considerable research and in- 
quiry they set about installing a band- 


After two years of 
planning, Silver Loaf 
Baking Co. nears com- 
plete modernization of 
its Spokane bakery. 
The operation invelved 
conversion of the ovens 
from electricity to gas, 
installation of new 
packaging and wrap- 
ping equipment, and 
designing a more" ef- 
fective bun slicer. A 
high speed ingredient 
mixer is on order, and 
the entire project 
scheduled for comple- 
tion in late November. 
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type slicer. The band travels at the 
rate of 2,300 ft. per minute. The top 
and bottom conveyor belts move only 
22 ft. per minute. The conveyor belts 
are four-ply fiber with a screen-mesh 
rubber-topped coating. Because of the 
fast moving band and the slow mov- 
ing conveyor, a cleaner, cut-through 
bun is obtained. Since the bun is con- 
veyed by both top and bottom belts, 
the buns pass through the band with 
smoothness and uniformity. 

“Since the installation of our new 
bun slicer,’ Mr. Johnson said, “effi- 
ciency has been increased 25% and 
bun cripples reduced 20%.” 


Amscomatic Packaging 


Prior to the installation of Amsco- 
matic Wrap, only wrap of its kind 
west of the Mississippi, cluster roll 
packages, a big item in Silver Loaf 
sales, often were not properly sealed 
or the packages of coneys and buns 
were cellophane overwrapped, both of 
which tended to lessen their shelf life. 

Installation of Amscomatic included 
an alto slicer, two telesonic bag load- 
ers and the Amscomatic packaging 
unit. As the buns leave the slicer they 
travel on a conveyor to two operators 
at the bun loader. A light flow of air 
opens the “poly” bags so that the rolls 
can be rapidly loaded into the bags 
with the aid of a chute. With the final 
motion of loading the filled bag is 
dropped onto the Amscomatic intake 
conveyor. From there on it travels 
completely automatically to and 
through the sealer mechanism. The 
sealer makes a neat bead edge seal 
and automatically disposes of the cut- 
off portion of the bag. An electric 
eye control stops the Amscomatic 
equipment if any rolls in any bag are 
not uniform enough to pass through 
the sealer. 

“This keeps damaged packages and 
rewraps at a minimum,” Mr. John- 
son said. “With Amscomatic we have 
a hermetically sealed bag. The natural 
moisture in the rolls cannot escape. 
This means longer shelf life with less 
stales and more sales.” 


Shortening in Liquid State 
Capable of handling 1,600 Ib., the 
new bulk shortening system has elimi- 
nated all man-handling of shortening. 
A small hand-controlled hoist lifts the 
drum of shortening into the machine. 
In three minutes the drum is emptied 
and way made for the next drum. The 
melted shortening travels through 
wrapped, heated pipes to the dough 
room on the floor below, where, at the 
touch of a button, the exact amount 
of shortening is metered out and sent 
flowing like water into the mixers. 
On order, with delivery date ex- 
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pected this month, is a Cherry-Burrell 
high-speed ingredient mixer. The in- 
stallation of this piece of equipment 
will insure absolute uniformity and 
protect the quality of Holsum bread 
by quickly and completely blending, 
by agitation, the dry ingredients with 
refrigerated dough water. 

Within 90 seconds a maximum of 
400 Ib. of chilled, emulsified ingredi- 
ents are pumped into the dough 
mixer. 

Silver Loaf’s Holsum bread will have 
positive protection against any for- 
eign bodies entering the sponge in the 
dough mixer, something not possible 


before. As the emulsion leaves the 
pump it passes through a fine-screen 
pipeline filter just above the pump. 

Consistent final dough temperature 
is maintained regardless of ambient 
conditions by direct expansion copper 
cooling coils on the bottom and low- 
er two-thirds of the mixer. 

“With this mixer we can produce 
better bread with less hard work,” Mr. 
Johnson said. 

“Efficiency, production and _ sales 
are already up a good 20% and we at 
Silver Loaf expect in the next year to 
double both output and sales volume,” 
Mr. Johnson said. « 
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is a balanced 


syrup. 
blended for perfectly balanced flavor 
| and is just right for WHOLE WHEAT, CRACKED 
WHEAT, RYE, and OTHER BROWN BREADS. 
TRICOL has many other baking uses. Write for our booklet... 


It is especially 


with more than 50 formulas for baked specialties! 


3 GRADES: LIGHT 
MEDIUM 
DARK 


Pi 


PACKED IN DRUMS: 
55-, 30-, 15- and 
5-gallon sizes. 


"AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPA 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Wilmington, N.C. 
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It's Pillsburys precise control behind 


the milling that builds better baking 
performance 











How many times have you received two shipments of flour that were 
identical in chemical analysis, but altogether different in the way they 
performed in your bakery? 

Federal standards require all flour particles to be smaller than 149 mi- 
crons. But far from being uniform, they range in size from 149 microns 
all the way down to 1. And the number of particles within any size range 
may vary from day to day, shipment to shipment. Pillsbury scientists have 
learned that this difference in particle-size distribution is another factor 
creating differences in performance. 

Our milling engineers have developed a way to insure uniformity in 


performance—by controlling the relationship of the various particle-size 
groupings at all times. 
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Here, one of countless tiny flour samples is prepared for 
exhaustive physical analysis—the first step toward uniform- 
ity of baking performance. Dedicated man-hours behind the 


milling make Pillsbury’s flour best for you, whatever your 
baking needs. 


Pillshury “Summ? does it 
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BUFFALO e¢ PYRAMID 
Quality Flours Since 1879 


The 
WILLIS NORTON 
Company 


WICHITA « KANSAS 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
QUALITY SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
SINCE 1866 


LIGONIER, IND. 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














ones 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Quality (flour for &very 


Need 
Leo Frank Co. 


NEW YORK @ 





All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 








WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN {onpany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 

















To bake the best. . 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


United Nations Bakery Operates 
Around the Clock to Keep Its 
Delegates Well Fed and Happy 


Statesmen exchange verbal blows 
and the world’s future teeters in the 
balance at the United Nations’ Secre- 
tariat flanking New York’s East River. 
But when the heat of debate subsides 
temporarily, the best peacemaker of 
the day—apple pie a la mode—takes 
over and serenity reigns supreme. 

The credit goes to Ernest Zimmer- 
man, chief baker at the U.N. for the 
past 12 years. Each day that goes by, 
his apple pie wins additional plaudits 
in a score of languages around the 
globe. 

A genial Swiss who presides over 
six pastry chefs and 18 ovens which 
bake 24 hours a day without interrup- 
tion, Mr. Zimmerman frankly owns 
up to enjoying his work. 

He has a first assistant, Marcel 
Matayer, and together they supervise 
an operation which bakes rolls, pas- 
tries and other products for 5,000 per- 
sons a day. From the fourth floor of 
the Secretariat, they provide every 
item of baked foods for the U.N. ex- 
cept bread, which is purchased on con- 
signment from a New York area 
baking firm. 

Without hesitation, Mr. Zimmer- 
man lists his apple pie a la mode as 
the most popular item—his staff is 
never able to quite fill the demand. 

In point of fact, delegates from all 
parts of the world request Mr. Zim- 
merman’s apple pie recipe. 

Over 100 doz. baked products are 
turned out every day, Monday through 


When Delegates Can’t 


Agree, Apple Pie Restores 
Peace at United Nations 


Friday. These include 50 doz. Danish, 
mainly for breakfast and _ snacks 
throughout the day; 30 doz. sweet 
and soft rolls each day; 120 pies; six 
round cakes and six sheet cakes (60 
pieces to each cake!); 65 loaves of 
bread of varied types. A local bakery 
supplies, in addition, 60 doz. hard 
rolls. 

Renowned for his French pastries, 
including Napoleons, eclairs and petits 
fours made from classic French re- 
cipes, Mr. Zimmerman and his pastry 
chefs make 10 doz. every day. And 
they never have leftovers. 

The French pastries, pies and cakes 
are served each afternoon at a special 
tea for the members and staff of the 
U.N. Secretariat. 

Products and ingredients arrive at 
the fourth floor production area at 5 
a.m. every day for weighing in. On 
an average day, the U.N. bakery will 
absorb 200 Ib. flour, 40 Ib. butter, 80 
Ib. shortening, 200 Ib. sugar, 16 gal. 
eggs, and a small quantity of milk. 

The baked foods are part of ap- 
proximately 8,000 meals served daily 
to U.N. delegates and their staffs, 
3,500 Secretariat members, girl guides, 
librarians, research workers, account- 
ants, guards, window washers and the 
press. 

Although costs in the bakery are 
linked in with over-all figures for the 
U.N.’s total culinary operation, the 
general budget figure for labor in the 
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“Yes!...Our Mills are right up to date!” 


Frank Lindholm, Superintendent of our Hastings 
Mill, Hastings, Minnesota, is proud to show 
*“Mr. American Farmer” one of our mills on his 
tour of King Midas. We are a milling company 
that has always based its operations on main- 


ce 8 
FLOUR MILLS when it counts. 
MINNEAPOLIS jp MINNESOTA 


September 5, 1960 


taining the most modern mills to produce the 
highest quality flour. 

Constant vigilance and the highest milling 
integrity, to continually produce the best, that’s 
what King Midas stands for, that’s what we do! 





On the job 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS 














MARCEL MATAYER 
AT HIS BENCH 


pastry shop last year was approxi- 
mately $32,500. The entire operation 
is run for convenience of U.N. dele- 
gates, their personnel, and Secretariat 
members. So far as the bakery is con- 
cerned, the operation is non-profit. « 


Pillsbury Develops New Doughnut Mixes, 
Display Materials for Fall Promotions 


Unique display material and four 
ne 
nail sketch of what the Pillsbury Co.’s 
bakery mix division has developed this 
year to help boost bakery profits dur- 
ing the annual fall doughnut promo- 
tion season. 

Two of the new, high quality mixes 
are for cake doughouts and the re- 
maining pair are to expand Pillsbury’s 
line of yeast raised doughnut mixes. 

As its name indicates, “Blue Rib- 
bon” heads the list of the four new 
products. This yeast raised mix pro- 
duces a super-rich doughnut with 
greater volume and unusually tender 
eating qualities, say the technicians. 

“Silver Ribbon” yeast-raised dough- 
nut mix produces a product that is 
only slightly less rich, while featuring 
tenderness, flavor, top volume and ex- 
ceptional keeping qualties, it is 
claimed. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Tops in 
Good Baking 
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“lhe MORRISON Uilling Ca. * rae: Texas 


This one is recommended for quali- 
ty fried foods such as Bismarcks, 
twists, Long Johns, apple fritters and 
fruit-filled popovers. Well suited for 
hand mixing, the dough made from 
“Silver Ribbon” has a wide tolerance 
range and is said to produce high 
quality doughnuts in a fermentation 
time varying from 30 min. to two 
hours. 


Cake Doughnuts 


Switching to cake doughnuts, Pills- 
bury’s newest offerings in this category 
are “Silver Ribbon Cake Donut Mix” 
and “Old Fashioned Cake Donut 
Mix.” 

“Silver Ribbon” has proved to be 
versatile, offering high quality, tender- 
ness, flavor, top volume and unusual 
keeping qualities. It may be used in 
automatic machines, hand-operated 
machines or hand rolled and bench 
cut. The dough also may be bagged 
out using a Megson bag. 

To help attract buyers’ attention to 
these new products and the traditional 
types of other doughnuts, Pillsbury 
has a deluxe motion display available 
through its sales force. 

This five-color, 26 x 26-in. figure of 
a “jolly baker” has a realistic, styrene 
doughnut whirling around an 11-in. 
platter, producing a pinwheel effect 
that is eye-catching. 

Five multi-colored, 5 x 7-in. signs 
promoting a variety of bakery prod- 
ucts are adaptable with this display, 
making it useful during the entire 
year. 

One sign features “Dunkin Good 
Donuts,’ while another suggests 
“Tricks or Donuts for Halloween.” A 
“Fresh From the Oven” theme is 
carried out on two additional posters. 
One proclaims that “Kids Love Our 
Cakes and Cookies”; the other calls 
attention to sweet rolls and coffee 
cake. 

Fifth Sign 

The fifth sign is in the form of a 
blackboard. Under the heading of 
“Special Today,” the baker can mer- 
chandise unlimited varieties at no ex- 
pense simply by entering them on the 
slate. 

To round out the material for its 
fall doughnut promotion, Pillsbury is 
providing a four-color lithographed 
counter card calling the customers’ 
attention to “Donuts of all kinds.” 
The poster urges the buyer to “take 
home a sackful of your favorites.” A 
tempting variety of doughnuts is dis- 
played on the 8% x I11I-in. point of 
purchase piece. « 
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a glamorous trip —also hundreds of valuable prizes)—a 


display contest for mons 7 (with valuable top prizes) 
ao —and a big routemen’s contest (exciting merchandise 
4 


awards). DCA has the point-of-purchase, oy 7 & advertising 


and promotional tools you'll need to reach a new high in donut 


volume. Start planning now for your greatest donut sales during 
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DAVID HARUM 


“Regular” Bakers Flour 


eeeeceee 


Milled in the Heart of . 
Nebraska's Wheot Country 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Lexington, 


Nebreske 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 











George Urban Milling Co. 


More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











AAAAsshssds 
ANANAAANAN 


MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 

and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MEMNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Wolf Baking Inaugurates Bulk System 
As First Airslide Car Arrives 


The recent inauguration of a new bulk flour storage and handling 
system by Wolf Baking Co., Inc., Baton Rouge, La., baker of Sunbeam 
“batter-whipped” bread, was marked by the arrival of the first Airslide 
rail car of bulk flour in that city. 

The system calls for bulk flour delivery direct to the plant, pneu- 
matic, filtered air unloading, and conveying at the rate of 500 lb. per 
minute to any one of four welded steel, plastic lined storage tanks 12 ft. 
in diameter and 30 ft. high. Total storage capacity is more than 100,000 Ib. 

Pneumatic conveying is used for transfer between bins and with- 
drawal of flour, with flour levels automatically controlled. 

From a holding bin outside the plant, flour is conveyed through 
aluminum ducts to a “use” bin inside the plant holding approximately 
5,000 Ib. flour. Its flour-level also is automatically maintained. 

Directly below the “use” bin is a fine-screened sifter. An air con- 
veying system picks up the sifted flour and moves it to small bins directly 
over the continuous-mix equipment. The flour then is blended with other 
pre-measured dough ingredients and mixed to proper consistency. After 
processing, the dough is baked in modern, automatic ovens. 

Systems Engineering and Manufacturing Co. (SEMCO), Houston, 
Texas, designed and installed the system. International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, supplied the initial bulk carload of flour from its Greenville, 
Texas, mill. 
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BATON ROUGE FOR BAKING 
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INAUGURATING BULK FLOUR HANDLING at Wolf Baking Co., 
Inc. are, left to right: A. D. Burton, vice president and comptroller; 
Anthony Wolf, president; Jack Levinson, vice president and general man- 
ager; Bill Haynes, general production superintendent (all of the Wolf 
company); Louis R. Koerner, John E. Koerner & Co., flour broker; 
James Williams, manager; William Wolf, general sales manager; Wayne 
Thomas, production superintendent (all of Wolf); and Dave Mahaffey, 
sales manager, International Milling Co. 





EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 


CARGI 
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Location does make the difference when it happens to be 
St. Louis — gateway to the Eastern half of the U.S., impor- 
tant rail, water and truck transportation center, and 


receiving point for wheat from all major producing areas. 


Add to these natural advantages, the care and attention 
we -give to your flour requirements, our most excellent 


milling facilities —complete with bulk flour, rail and truck 


delivery service—and you have the reasons why St. Louis 


Flour Mills is able to serve you best! 
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Pi. st. LOUIS FLOUR MILES 


5020 Shreve Avenue St. Louis, Missouri 
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It's Named Fantail 





‘Bent’ Loaf of Bread Appears 
To Please Folks in the South 


A “bent” loaf of bread—developed 
some years ago by a baker trying to 
make use of leftover dough from a 
batch of rolls—is moving out of a 
Georgia bake shop and into bigger 
markets, if public acceptance contin- 
ues to grow as it has in recent 
months. 

Called “Fantail” bread, the loaf has 
been franchised for production in a 
larger Tennessee bakery, and others 
appear interested, says the developer, 
Vernard A. Sayre, Gainesville, Ga., 
baker. The market area of north 
Georgia and Atlanta alone, where ac- 
ceptance of Fantail bread has grown 
steadily, has one million people. 

One day several years ago baker 
Sayre took the leftover dough balls 
from a batch of rolls and put them 
into a bread pan. Packing the dough 
moderately tight, he then brushed 
some margarine over the top and put 
his creation into an oven. When 
baked, he brushed some more mar- 
garine over the top to brown the 
crust well—then tasted the results. 


It turned out to be Fantail bread, 
a loaf that would tear into pieces with- 
out damaging or slicing, and the 
heavy crust appeared to have taste ap- 
peal. 

Because the loaf appeared slightly 
bent or fanned, Mr. Sayre promptly 
named it Fantail. The loaf was put on 
sale in the Sayre bakery, and after a 
while patrons began to come in and 
buy 50 or 60 loaves at a time—pass- 
ing them out to friends, eating some, 
and freezing the remainder. 

The Georgia baker says he now has 
testimonial letters from all parts of 
the U.S. about his Fantail bread. 

Some months ago he decided to ex- 
pand production. Purchasing a larger 
building, the baker formed the Fan- 
tail Bread Co., and now he produces 
loaves for wholesale distribution. Fan- 
tail bread equipment has been expand- 
ed to include a new, 140-qt. mixer, a 
roll divider, conveyor, a four-unit 
proofing cabinet, and an oven cap- 
able of holding 160 loaves at a single 
bake. 








ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—7,500,000 BUS. 
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SIMONDS ¢ SHIELDS + THEIS 


Grain Company 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 76 Years—— 


F. A. Theis eo F. J. FitzPatrick e 
J. F. Baumgartner, Manager Country Elevators 





W. C. Theis e H. W. Johnston 








The reception in Atlanta apparent- 
ly made such an impression that a 
supermarket chain decided to move 
farther afield with Fantail bread, so 
they approached a bakery in Tennes- 
see. Now arrangements have been 
made in that state so a Tennessee bak- 
ery may use the Fantail trademark 
and its formula. 

To avoid becoming involved in dis- 
tribution, Mr. Sayre turned this phase 
of the operation over to Haynes Bak- 
ery Distributor Co., which handles 
north Georgia. This leaves him free 
to concentrate on production of the 
product. 

The Fantail loaf is sacked in a 
plastic bag for eye-catching display on 
shelves. 

“We're still moving into new areas,” 
states the baker, but it’s not my in- 
tention to produce for these custo- 
mers. The rights to do so are being 
distributed to baking plants in the 
areas involved on a royalty basis.” 

The assembly line being used at 
Gainesville is simple. The dough di- 
vider is placed at one end of the con- 
veyor belt. The divided portions are 
dropped onto the conveyor and car- 
ried down the line to the end, where 
a man takes each piece, puts it into 
a pan, swabs it with margarine and 
its ready for the oven. A pressure 
plate on the conveyor belt flattens the 
dough. 

At present time it isn’t a mass- 
produced item, Mr. Sayre says, since 
there is a certain amount of hand 
work necessary for each loaf. Each 
patty has to be placed in a bread pan, 
one against the other, and swabbing 
with margarine is naturally a hand 
task. The loaf, weighs 15 oz. and re- 
tails in Georgia for 26¢, plus sales 
tax. « 


FANTAIL BREAD 
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How does tradition 
make a difference 
in flour? 


For over 75 years Russelt- Miller has been an 


industry leader in making flour. How does this tradition 


really help you produce better baked goods ? 


retail shop bakers and large wholesale bakers are 
adopting more efficient methods and machinery 

to produce tasty, nutritious goods at the lowest possible 
cost in order to compete with other food producers. 

Consequently, you, as a flour buyer and baker, need 
exact flour varieties with consistent, unvarying analysis, 
time after time. Uniformity is an increasingly important 
ingredient in bakeshop procedure and in flour requirements. 

Russell-Miller’s more than 75 years of top milling ex- 
perience means we have acquired the skill to give you such 
flour. Our mills are strategically located in the best wheat 
growing areas—in the Northwest, the Central States, the 
East and the Southwest. Here we select and store in the 
great elevator capacity available to us, the choicest wheats. 
Thus, we have a ready-at-hand supply of just the right 
wheats for milling the quality flours you need to produce 
the top-notch baked goods your customers demand. 

Over seventy-five years of working with the baking in- 
dustry has taught Russell-Miller to understand your needs 
and interests. And, just as important, these years have 
helped Russell-Miller grow into a milling concern of a size 
and capacity that allows us to really do something about 
our desire to serve you well. 

We maintain the latest machinery and methods known 
to milling. The quality of every sack of Russell-Miller 


A reat in baking are coming thick and fast. Both 


Flour is rigidly controlled. That’s why bakers usually 
rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake experimen- 
tally to set standards for their line. The majority of the 
premium breads on the market today were developed with 
and continue to be baked from Russell-Miller Flours. 

We send specialists every year into the heart of the 
wheat growing areas in advance of the harvest to collect 
wheat samples which are experimentally milled. Result? 
We know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

Just as you judge your friends on the basis of honesty, 
sincerity, genuine interest in you and their desire to do 
good—so you should judge and choose your flour miller. 

For more than 75 years Russell-Miller has had a tradi- 
tion of interest in you and the future of your industry. 
Here’s just one example. Russell-Miller gives technical 
and, in some cases, financial support to private and 
governmental wheat improvement groups throughout the 
country. This we do in an effort to see that the best pos- 
sible wheat is grown to supply the baking industry with 
the best possible flour. 

In short, for more than three quarters of a century 
Russell-Miller has looked on its position of leadership as 
obligation to do everything possible to answer all of your 
needs with the best flour. That’s where tradition makes a 
difference in the flour you buy. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 
specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 


Milled from Carefully 
Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmer Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


BOOK REVIEW: 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











‘French Culinary 
Art’ Now Available 
In English Edition 


Modern French Culinary Art is the 
English translation of Henri-Pau! Pel- 
laprat’s original work, L’Art Culinaire 
Moderne, the best seller of cookery 
which, with this edition, now appears 
in six languages. As in previous edi- 
tions, the English one draws heavily 
upon the author’s 53 years of work 
of various kinds in the kitchens of 
France and other countries, including 
a long period as chef instructor at the 
Cordon Bleu in Paris. 

Now, in the English version, is 
added the combined experience of a 
talented group, cookery authorities 
and an experienced English writer, 
editor and publisher, Walter Bach- 
mann. Actually, Modern French Culi- 
nary Art is a new book b2cause of the 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





PRE-SIFT FLOUR 
INTRODUCED 
IN CANADA 

* 


President of Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Charles Ritz, recently announced 
in Montreal the production by his 
company of pre-sift all-purpose flour. 
With pre-sift flour, it is no longer 
necessary for the home baker to sift 
it for breads or yeast recipes. For 
baking cakes and pastries, only one 
sifting is needed before the flour is 
measured. Company officials say wom- 
en were favorably disposed to the idea 
of pre-sift flour when it was first ex- 
plained to them, “but they were even 
more favorable in their comments 
after trying it.” 





revisions it makes in the 10-year-old 
French original. 

Not only housewives, cooks and 
chefs but bakers as well, those who 
particularly are interested in French 
pastries and similar products, will find 
a wealth of recipes and techniques 
for study and experimentation. 

The revision and enlarging of the 
English edition has been carried out 
in the author’s spirit, while giving due 
consideration to the present state of 
culinary art, thereby adding greatly to 
the value of the book. 

Instructions—liberally illustrated— 
are clear and easy to follow. In addi- 
tion to recipes from high-class, mid- 
dle-class and regional French cookery, 
many of the best foreign recipes also 
are described in detail. 

Photographs are of the actual, com- 
pleted products and dishes as made 
by masters of culinary art. 

Ingredients and time of preparation 
are given at the beginning of each 
recipe, making it unnecessary to 
search for this information. The pres- 
ent edition also contains many new 
recipes, illustrations and color photo- 
graphs of dishes prepared by famous 
chefs. Since recipes are printed next 
to illustrations, the reader can see at a 
glance what the finished food will look 
like. 

Modern French Culinary Art con- 
tains an entire section on large cakes, 
another on tarts, meringues and mer- 
ingue mixtures, puff paste, small pas- 
tries, stollen of various types, muf- 
fins and hot cross buns, to name just 
a very few. These of course are in 
addition to several hundred pages on 
the vast, complex dishes which make 
up the French table. 

The book is published by J. Kra- 
mer Verlag, Ltd., Morat, Switzer- 
land. « 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


Sack or Bulk, . . it begins with Rod- 
ney flour itseli—any exact baking flour you 
may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
Bulk flour—never co-mingled, each binned 
separately in Rodney’s unique multi-tank 
system. In addition, Rodney personalized 


service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 
to make as personalized as your own fine 
products for the housewife. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. General Offices: KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at: Kansas City, Missouri, 
McPherson, Topeka and Atchison, Kan. Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 


35,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity * 15,000,000 Bushels Storage 
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Our flours are backed by a 

million bushels grain storage 

per 1,000 cwts. of daily mill- 
ing capacity 


CAPACITY-4,000 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE A 

. 4,700,000 BUS. 

Wawa 


For the Fiscal Year... 





U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 
July, 1959-June, 1960 (ewt.) 





Wholly 
Country or area U.S. 


Wholly 
Country or area U.S. 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—" Jasco" 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
INCORPORATED 


Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 





53,797 
5,499 

Guatemal. 62,955 
Br. Honduras 111,588 
El Salvador 339,878 
Honduras 175,956 
Nicaragua 
Costa Rica 
Panama Republic 
Canal Zone 


Jamaica 

Haiti 

Dominican Republic 

Leeward and Wind- 

ward Islands 

Barbados 

Trinidad and Tobago .. 

Netherlands Antilles .. 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

British Guiana 

Surinam 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Iceland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

United Kingdom 

Ireland 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

West Germany 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Portugal 

Italy 618,552 

Greece 529 
594 
720 


Israel 39,025 
Jordan 146,604 
Kuwait 205,934 
Saudi Arabia 1,268,140 
Arabia 45,793 
Bahrein 131,902 
India 57,279 
Pakistan 132,397 
Ceylon 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Laos 


Fed. of Malaya 
Aden 

Singapore 

Burma 

Indonesia 
Philippines 


Portuguese Asia 


Hong Kong 

Japan 

Nansei and Nanpo Is. . 

Trust Terr. of Pac. 

New Zealand 

French Pacific Is. 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

Libya 

Egypt 

Spanish Africa 

Canary Island 

Cameroons 

Fr. Equat. Africa .... 

Fr. West Africa 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

British West Africa ... 

Madeira Islands 

Angola 

West Port. Africa .... 

Liberia 

Belgian Congo 444,893 
Ethiopia 2,954 
French Somaliland .... 18,506 
Seychelles 1,505 
British East Africa 

Mozambique 

Rhodesia & Nyasaland 

Somalia 





Totals 191,887 











REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


There's None Better! 


Compiled by the Export Department, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources 


Relief Flour Shipments for Fiscal Year—Page 50 








HARD AND SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


MILLING CAPACITY—4,200 CWTS. DAILY 
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SONNY HUBBARD 


A STRONG FLOUR TO REMEMBER 
“Every Moderu pbdvantage 72 Yours with Hubbard” 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
Zuality Since 1879 
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You've been 


Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief 


reading our | pope ere. 
malathion ads <== il 


June July-June July-June 
again Country or area Cwt. Country or area Cwt. 
see | — 














29,599 Lebanon 20,95! 
Guatemala 6,000 Iran 55,752 


3 Br. Honduras 5,099 Israel 40,137 
We know because many of you Jesiaten 26,735 Jordan 193,689 


caught an error in the one head- Haiti 37,633 Ceylon 299,038 
linedHowtokeepcleangrainclean | teeward and Wind- Vietnam 243,639 
for less than a 1/5 cent per bu. | - eee eee Por oe “ae 

Malathion Premium Grade henades 16,200 Philippines 41.050 
will keep clean grain clean for less Peru 57,729 27,147 
than 1/5 cent per bushel. But Pre- Bolivia 70,775 463,018 
mium Grade Malathion Dust will Chile 370,047 Hong Kong 301,770 


. . Brazil 19,962 243,011 

do it at far less than the percent- Paroquey 16,295 218,338 
age we recommended in our ad. Argentina 4,400 _ Indonesia 2,700 
We wrote: “Apply 5% premium Uruguay 7,172 Nansei & Nanpo Islands 21,200 
an een y Sar ee é Iceland 550 Morocco 264,650 
grade malathion dust at 60 lbs. eso ont Aaeaia 99 
per 1,000 bushels of grain. Our West Germany 234,076 Tunisia 33,406 
ad should read: “Apply 1% pre- Austria 49,458 Libya 100,801 
mium grade malathion dust at 60 314,568 Egypt 1,182,452 
bs »r 1.000 bushels oi Oe Portugal 271,30! Cameroons 80 
lbs. per 1000 pushers of grain. italy sitio: Wel Web aie. 17,396 
American Cyanamid Company, Trieste 14,450 British West Africa .. 11,692 
Agricultural Division, New York Yugoslavia 1,437,727 Liberia 2,851 
20, New York. 866,093 Ethiopia 1,500 
5,499 Union of South Africa 200 

341,115 Belgian Congo 531 

20,234 
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MALATHION 


GRAIN PROTECTANTS 








Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest | . 
quality. me | . - ' 
ORIGINATORS OF THE 4 : A DRAMATIC PRINT SPECTACULAR comprising six pages in four 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- |” colors featuring a new recipe called “Betty Crocker Country Kitchen 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN ‘ ~ Cake Mix,” has been scheduled by General Mills to appear in Sunday 
» © supplements Sept. 11. The insert spearheads what is described as “the 
FISHER FLOURING > © largest single advertising effort in the history of the food industry.” Look- 
MILLS CO. o . ing over the advertisement are, left to right, J. P. McFarland, vice presi 
© dent and general manager of the GMI grocery products division; J. E 
Seattle, U.S.A. >) | = Ratner, director of flour and mix products advertising; D. F. Swanson, 
Domestic and Export Millers ~ advertising manager of mixes, and W. B. Cash, vice president and director 
CLIFF H. MORRIS © of marketing for flour and mixes. 
“cs Eastern Representative i 


60 East 42nd St. 
Q New York City 


fis! | fi **Best Out West”’ ‘Diamond D”’ 
— | i, **Red Chief” ‘“*Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—"Direct from the Wheat Fields to You" 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 
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Bread Package 


A novel, practical bread package 
which offers the consumer the advan- 
tage of heating the product in its own 
container before serving is available 
from Marathon, a division of Ameri- 
can Can Co. It is Pak-A-Pan, a foil- 


laminated tray. The loaf is sliced and 
placed in the tray which becomes the 
package. For novelty, Awrey’s Bak- 
eries, now using the trays for its 
Italiano bread, has the outside printed 
in a basket pattern—Awrey’s own 
“bread basket.” 


Circle No. 4576 
on Reply Form for Details 


Food Merchandiser 


C. V. Hill & Co., Inc., announces 
the introduction to its 1960 Pace Set- 
ter line of a Multi-Deck frozen food 
merchandiser. Identified as the Model 
357-Z, the fixture offers nearly 50% 
greater cubic display capacity than a 
standard single deck freezer. The up- 
per shelf provides space for more 
than three dozen additional package 
facings and is particularly adaptable 
to the merchandising of high profit 
specialty items such as frozen pastries 
and similar products. Features include 
patented Hill split coil refrigeration 
system, simplified electric defrost and 


e IDEAS 


e PRODUCTS 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of new and 
improved products, new services and new 
literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 


are those of the firm concerned. Use the 


e SERVICES 


brilliant fluorescent lighting. Design 
permits the two-deck model to line 
up with standard single deck fixtures 
and two types of adjustable canopy 
shelving can be placed on the case 
for the merchandising of related non- 
refrigerated products. The new model 
is manufactured in 8 ft. lengths only. 
Full color descriptive literature is 
available. 
Circle No. 4577 
on Reply Form for Details 


Permacel Directory 


Permacel, manufacturer of pressure- 
sensitive tapes and adhesives, has com- 
piled a comprehensive product appli- 
cations directory entitled, “Where to 
Use Permacel Products.” The 121- 
page, pocket-size booklet has listings 
for every major type of industry and 
business showing which Permacel 
products are used for specific applica- 
tions in each industry. The recom- 
mended products include pressure-sen- 
sitive tapes, adhesives, sealants, coat- 
ings and electrical insulating materi- 
als. The booklet is based on classified 
telephone directory listings and can be 
used by wholesalers in conjunction 
with a phone book to locate customers 
for Permacel products. It pinpoints 
the type of customer, specific applica- 
tion and the best Permacel products 
to use for that particular application. 
Distribution of the booklet is being 
confined to Permacel wholesalers and 
customers. 

Circle No. 4578 
on Reply Form for Details 


Steel Shelving 


A 36-page catalog describing the 
company’s complete line of industrial 
and commercial steel shelving is now 
available from Penco Division, Alan 
Wood Steel Co. Catalog 2400 con- 
tains full information on boltless T- 
line shelving, angle shelving, tool stor- 
age inserts, drawer case units, bin 
units, custom shelving arrangements 
and truck shelving. Also included is a 
section on Penco steel lockers, stor- 
age cabinets, and bookcase shelving. 
Typical applications are discussed to 
aid in selecting the most suitable type 
of shelving for an economical, efficient 
installation. A section of the catalog 


(OES ig ih CERT I. 


accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 


SS RS BE, 


describes Penco’s pre-paint phosphatiz- 
ing process and other quality control 
procedures. Specifications for each 
type of shelving are listed, as well as 
tables of dimensions and capacities. 
Shelving units are illustrated either by 
photographs or by drawings. Over 130 
photographs are included. A copy is 
available without charge. 


Circle No. 4579 
on Reply Form for Details 


Weighing Catalog 

A catalog on automatic weighing 
has been published by Dynametrics 
Corp., specialist in weight, force and 
pressure measurement and control. 
The 16-page book, in two colors, con- 
tains many illustrations and informa- 
tive diagrams, and concisely describes 
Dynametrics’ automatic weighing sys- 
tems and components. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on the “Dynabatch” 
control system which uses a binary 
method for simplicity in remote 
weight setting. Designed into the Dy- 
nabatch system are flexure pivots in 
three-point, non-redundant suspen- 
sions to prevent introduction into the 
system of unknown and unpredictable 
forces. 

Circle No. 4580 
on Reply Form for Details 


‘Mono’ Ingredient 


An all-vegetable “mono” ingredient, 
Atmul 650, for all yeast-raised baked 
foods, has been developed by the food 
industry department of Atlas Powder 
Co. Atmul 650 is claimed to help 
bread retain fresh softness while pro- 
viding a finer, more uniform grain, 
smoother texture and a tender bite. 
As with Atlas’ Atmul 500, a discov- 
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ery termed “cell wall control” is re- 
sponsible for the action of Atmul 650. 
By identifying and isolating the fac- 
tor in softeners responsible for open 
grain, poor texture, sagging side walls 
and reduced volume, Atlas cereal 
chemists were able to control it and 
develop Atmul 500. This same re- 
search and development is responsible 
for all-vegetable Atmul 650. 


Circle No. 4581 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bag Sealing Clip 

The Schumm clip, a reusable fast- 
ener to give the contents of poly bags 
air-tight protection with every closure 
should be of interest to bakeries. The 
clips are easily opened and closed 
with a twist of the fingers. On the 
production line they can be closed 


speedily by special pincers. For the 
consumer, part of the package may be 
used and the bag given another air- 
tight seal. The bag and clip may also 
be saved for other 
premises. 


around the 
Another suggested use for 


uses 


bakeries is as an advertising gift, an 
inducement for the purchase of baked 
foods. Schumm clips are available 
from the Ashley Co., which imports 
them from Germany. The clips are 
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made of pure polyethylene and, it is 
claimed, can be 
times without signs of wear 
come in four sizes and a 
colors 
trade 


The cost is said to be only a fraction 


used hundreds of 
I hey 
variety of 
embossed with a 


name or advertising message. 


and can be 


of a cent each. 
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Powdered Okra 


A unique vegetable gum in dry 
powdered form, derived from okra, is 
available in semi-commercial quanti- 
ties. Water dispersions are similar to 
those of other gums 


which provide bodying and protective 


water soluble 


action for emulsions. One property 
claimed for okra gum is its ability to 
form a rope with pouring qualities 
similar to natural white. Food 
applications of the product are being 
investigated at the research facilities 
of Morningstar-Paisley, Inc., the ex- 
clusive distributor. The product was 
developed by the John A. Manning 
Paper Co., Inc., in conjunction with 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. It is believed 
that the property of okra gum as a 
crystallization inhibitor will be of in- 
terest to manufacturers of baked foods 
and confectionery 
others. 


q 
egg 


products, among 
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Round Foil Pan 


Metallic 
introduced a 


Chicago 
Co. has shallow, 9-in. 
round foil pan especially designed for 
use with clear transparent plastic dome 
covers. Pan depth is 1% in. The No. 


Manufacturing 


SY bhi Nisisiddene 


7719 
which, 


plastic 


pan is a 
when 


vertical-flange 
with a 

perfect for 
cakes, rolls and Danish pastry. With a 
high cover it provides full visibility 


type 
used shallow 


cover, 1S coffee 


for layer cakes and lends a “quality 
look” that will boost impulse sales. 
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Coding, Marking Unit 

A production printer, 
featuring a solid inking cylinder made 
of Porelon, has introduced by 
Thomas Engineering Co. The Porelon 
plastic roller in the coder eliminates 
the need inks, solvents, ink 
fountains and reservoirs, transfer roll- 


coder and 


been 


for fluid 


the com- 
pany says. Each cylinder holds enough 


ers and their maintenance, 
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ink in suspension for up to 150,000 
marking The 
gum, it Is 
with a 


The fully automatic coder 


impressions. Porelon 


roller cannot drip or 


and can be cleaned 


damp cloth 


claimed, 


is designed for continuous trouble-free 
performance and can be used to print 
from virtually any position, including 
overhead, on any filled 


or shipp'ng 


surface of 


bags, packages, cartons 
containers 
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Fibre Trays 


National 


fers its vulcanized fibre trays to com- 


Vulcanized Fibre Co. of- 
mercial bakeries for use in distributing 
a wide variety of products to its retail 
outlets. The trays are said to be dura- 
ble, light 
long life 
company 


in weight and capable of 
hard service. The 
that it has reports 
which 


despite 
States 
used the 
years. Be- 
cause the trays are light, route men 
can handle them all day without ex- 


trom. bakeries have 


trays for as long as 10 


cessive fatigue, says the company. An- 
other asset is the availability for other 
jobs around the bakery, or wherever 
products are handled or packed. 


Circle No. 4586 
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Steel Shelving 


A practical method of building and 
installing shelving for storage in sup- 


Please send me more information. | have 
items in which | am interested. 


4576 4577 


458! 4582 


4586 


YOUR NAME 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 


ply rooms and offices is offered by 
S. A. Hirsh Manufacturing Co. The 
shelving uses adjustable steel uprights 
to be put together by the purchaser. 
Extra strength is offered by the same 
type of steel as used in railroad tracks, 


it is claimed, for 


support of heavy 
weight loads. Hirsh uprights have an 
finish. Maxi- 
mum utilization is possible by brackets 
which permit 


intervals. 


attractive, aluminized 


adjustments at %4 in. 
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Bag Alignment 


A machine said to keep plastic bags 
perfectly aligned for faster, unin- 
terrupted filling on loading machines 
is described in an illustrated catalog 
sheet prepared by Amsco Packaging 
Machinery, Inc. The new literature 
describes Amsco’s Poly Bag Tacker, a 
machine that places a needle point 
bond in stacks of poly bags. The bond 
is strong enough to hold throughout 
handling, yet breaks when required 
under normal pressure after bag fill- 
ing. The machine was designed to end 
production stoppages because of mis- 
aligned bag stacks. It also eliminates 
the necessity for expensive banding or 
cardboard covers for the bag stack. 


Circle No. 4588 
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Hydraulic Dockboard 


The Allied Products Division of 
Freightliner Corp. has available an 
air-powered, hydraulic dockboard for 
installation on loading docks in ter- 
minals, warehouses, manufacturing 
plants and any other type of building 
where a volume of materials are load- 
ed or unloaded from trucks. “Acro- 
Boards” are made for installation on 
new dock construction or when re- 
modeling and modernizing present 
docks. A handy file folder available 
also contains air compressor chart and 
data, suggested construction details 
for cantilevered (bumper) docks and 
construction details for fabricated 
frame for flush docks. 
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Bargain Sale Flour Comes at Season’s Start, 
Bargain Price Straw Hats at Season’s End 


Paradox Raises Question of Economic Common Sense Among Millers; 
Perhaps Revival of Millfeed Futures Market Could Aid Stability 


By F. C. BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


Recognizing that very few people expect complete per- 
fection in anything these days, the writer willingly con- 
fesses to the absence of a full 100% degree of analogy in 
the following free-wheeling comparison between what 
looks like two widely divergent situations. However, there 
is a very marked similarity between: 


(a) The impatience and insistence of most millers 
in participating in the annual July price-cutting 
saturnalia incidental to the offerings of new crop flour 
for 120 days or more, and 

(b) the impatience and insistence of the horde of 
land hungry pioneers in “getting in on the ground 
floor” when, way back in 1866, the U.S. government 
threw open for settlement, the verdant lands along 
the southern border of what is now known as Kan- 
sas... at that time called the “Cherokee Strip.” 


In each instance, something was or is being given 
away ... in one case it was land at the bargain figure of 
$1.50 an acre, and in the other it is a most substantial 
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portion of the profit which the miller is entitled to take 
in the disposition of every sack of flour he makes and 
sells. 

The insidious aspect of the latter is that, in so doing, 
the miller is voluntarily setting a pattern: 


(1) as between millers in the mistaken theory 
that competition must be met at all costs, and 

(2) as between miller and baker-customer because 
the latter will reason, and not without cause, that if 
the miller can do this in Juiy, why not in December 
or in any other month? 


In other words, once a miller has tossed his wares on 
to the bargain counter, a precedent appears to have been 
set. 

A flour miller is both a manufacturer and a merchan- 
diser. They all do a wonderful job on the former, but far 
too often many of them botch up the selling end of the 
transaction when they start off the new crop year by prac- 
tically creating the impression that they have a lot of 
distress merchandise to dispose of and price tag it accord- 
ingly. 

Some millers act as though their bankers are pressing 
them on an overdue note, or that profits are being eaten 
into heavily by demurrage or storage charges—and the 
stuff must be sacrificed. 

Clearance sales in other lines are always put on at the 
close, not at the start of the season. The prototype of 
clearance events on straw hats, bathing suits and beach 
umbrellas at Marshall Field’s, Gimbel’s, Macy’s or Day- 
ton’s, is conducted on flour by millers, too, but often long 
before the flour itself is milled. And often long before the 
purchase of the necessary cash wheat. Insufficient attention 
is paid to the fact that although hedged by purchases of 
wheat futures, the widening in premiums over the basic 
wheat futures for the cash article will completely negate 
the normal protection afforded by futures in just the same 
manner as inflation makes a joke out of fixed incomes and 
insurance. 

Not only these, but likewise there is the inescapable 
but often belated realization that for every 72 lb. of flour 
that is milled, there are 28 lb. of bran, shorts and other 
types of feed produced with nowhere to turn for hedging 
protection except through the medium of forward sales 
of the resultant feedstuffs. 

Surely no miller needs to be reminded that his oppor- 
tunity to dispose of all this potential feed at the very same 
time he puts a price tag on his flour is just about as good 
as that of the fabled celluloid cat dashing through that 
place Dante made famous. 

One does not have to qualify as an “old timer” to 
remember that there used to be a futures market on mill- 
feeds, first in St. Louis and later in Kansas City. Both 
have disappeared and there has been no replacement. 


Why Did Millfeed Futures Fold? 


The exact cause of the demise of the futures millfeed 
markets in the Southwest seems to have been obscured 
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with the passage of time. It may have been brought on 
primarily by a number of different things. One could have 
been a lack of public participation—that is a prime re- 
quisite because no futures market can continue to exist 
when patronized only by those who always sell but never 
buy, and others who always buy but never sell. 

The mathematical chances of a buyer and a seller, 
each with an identical amount to trade in, and each with 
an identical price in mind, meeting in 
the pit at the same time, are so remote 
it is ridiculous to even think of, much 
less to expect to actually happen. 

Then there is the possibility that 
neither the mills nor the formula feed 
concerns, the normally heavy buyers 
and sellers, may not have patronized 
the futures feed market in the volume 
that they should have in order to keep 
them alive and liquid. Possibly mills 
only sold bran and shorts in the then 
futures markets when they could not 
dispose of them to mixed feed manufacturers or jobbers. 
Likewise, perhaps, the formula feed people and jobbers 
did not try to fill their requirements in the feed pit unless 
they were unable to buy direct from mills or jobbers. 

Such lack of patronage by actual makers and users 
could easily have discouraged resultant making and taking 
of deliveries and in turn could have hastened the end of 
futures trading in the commodities in question. Possibly 
the latter may have been brought on in part by the ‘lack 
of a delivery contract that was satisfactory to both buyers 
and sellers. With such a situation, and with no really 
appreciable amount of speculative activity to take up the 
slack, its “number was up” and it passed quietly away. 

All this makes one wonder just why there is now no 
place for a futures market in the by-products from the 
milling of wheat, especially in view of the very apparent 
success in the operation of futures trading in the two by- 
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products resulting from the processing of soybeans. In 
Chicago, where about 90% of the total volume of futures 
trade in soybean meal takes place, activity is and has been 
on an eminently satisfactory volume. 


Corollary Drawn 


Perhaps a corollary might be drawn from what has 
materialized in the matter of bean oil and bean meal 
futures trading which will throw some light on the desir- 
ability of reviving millfeed futures trading and possibly 
minimize, if not actually eliminate, much of the danger of 
losses to flour millers arising out of a decline in millfeed 
price levels between the time that flour is contracted for 
and when the resultant millfeed comes out for disposal. 

The writer will readily grant that wheat and soybeans 
on the one hand, just as millfeed, soybean oil and meal 
on the other, are “different breeds of cats.’ Outside of the 
fact that soybean meal and millfeeds are both used exten- 
sively by formula feed manufacturers and “farm-batch” 
mixers alike, neither the raw commodities nor their re- 
spective by-products seem to have too much in common. 

However, it should be pointed out that there is no 
very great difference in the wheat bushelage that is milled 
into flour and the amount of soybeans that are processed 
annually. There has been futures trade in soybean oil on 
the Chicago Board of Trade for the past 10 years—in the 
case of bean meal, for the past nine. Periods of this length 
have been of sufficient duration to form a background for 
an enthusiastic and well-authenticated opinion that futures 
trade in those two commodities is a terrific success. 

In the 10 years that there has been soybean oil futures 
trading in Chicago, the annual volume went from around 
19,000 contracts to as much as 204,775. Converting the 
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| latter statistic to a tonnage basis, it figures at 6,143,250 


tons. And on meal, in 1951, the total volume of trade was 


| only 2,785 contracts of 100 tons each—last year it totaled 
| 211,508 contracts of 100 tons each which equals more than 


21 million tons. Multiple delivery is provided for on both 
meal and oil. 

With millfeeds produced over such a wide area, per- 
haps that might be the gimmick that would spell the differ- 
ence between an outstanding success now and the failure 
experienced in millfeed futures business. 

As the direct result of the use of a bookkeeping system 


| devised long ago by Ely Cumbersome (who kept books for 
| 40 years but who, insofar as is known, never lost a book) 
| there are numerous loopholes through which millers’ profits 
| have seeped . . . and in some cases cascaded. In a series 
| of editorials appearing in THE MILLER at intervals last 


spring, a number of these king-size “escape hatches” were 
most adequately exposed.* 
In the humble opinion of this reporter, the loophole 


with the greatest loss potential is the one involving mill- 
| feeds. This rather unenviable distinction stems from two 
| things: 


(1) The inability of the miller to hedge bran and 
middlings at the time he sells a round lot of flour, 
thereby compelling him to speculate on commodities 
which constitute between one quarter and one third 
by weight of the products resulting from his mill 
operation, and 

(2) The failure to assess an adequate charge 
against his millfeed production from either the stand- 
point of manufacturing or handling costs ... or 
both. « 





*The six editorials have been reprinted in handy-sized booklet form 


| and many thousands of copies have been distributed to millers and 
| bakers. Copies at 20c each, with a reduction for lots of 100 or more, 


are available from THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box No. 67, Min- 


| neapolis 40, Minn 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New 


York Stock Exchange: 


Aug. 
23, 
1960 
Close 
Allis-Chaimers .... , sinwis wat 28% 
American Bakeries Co. sia eheak ad 42 
American Cyanamid puueuses 56'2 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ke wh ee 34% 
Borden cs ane eeeee eee 48'/2 
Continental Baking Co. 4 — 40% 
Pfd. $5.50 105% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ......... 60% 
Crown Zellerbach Corp ae Sadao swe 47 
Pfd. $4.20 phipea , 
Dow Chemical - seek ees 84% 
General Baking Co. ............+... 10% 
General Foods Corp. .......... +r 64 
General Mills, Inc. .......... ~ 30 
Pfd. 5% 
Merck & Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Pfd. $7 
Pfizer, Chas. 
Pillsbury Co. 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Pfd. $6 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, 
United Biscuit of America 
Pfd. $4.50 
Ward Baking n 
West Virginia Pulp & ‘Peper Co. 


Stocks not traded: 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co., 
Cream of Wheat 
General Baking Co., 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. 
Pillsbury Co., 

St. Regis Paper Co., 
Ward Baking Co., 


$8 Pfd. 


$4.40 Pfd. 
$5.50 Pfd. 


Aug. 

30, 

1960 
Close 


26% 








LYKES LINES 


Via U. S. Gulf Ports! 


Passenger Accommodations, Too! 


LYKES 6 AMERICAN 
FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 


LIiNnES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 
Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 











THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the 


American Stock Exchange: 


Aug. 
23, 
— 1960 —— 1960 


High Low Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 14% 7% 14% 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York. 36% 32'2 
127'” 115 
Stocks not traded: 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., 
Wagner Baking Co. 


a ee 


Aug. 
30, 
1960 


Close 
13% 
35 

122% 


Asked 

98'/2 

3% 
80 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- U.S. WHEAT GROUND, FLOUR 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of AND MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: Year ending June 30. Based on reports from 
mills producing approximately 98% of the flour 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 in the U.S. Source: Bureau of the Census, 
Northwest eces 754,914 802,319 759,326 786,289 659,120 U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Southwest cannesenrddoocss SOT 398,329 1,438,545 1,289,093 1,131,916 Wheat Flour Millfeed 
Buffalo le beeeee ss 385,401 357,619 428 239 592,977 570,750 bu. 
Central and Southeast sence One, 0en 589 464 606,924 528,210 


Aug. 14-21, *Previous Aug. 16-23, Aug. 17-24 Aug. 18-25, 


sacks tons 
505,367 ——-(000's omitted) ——_—_——_ 
Pacific Coast wees «© 452,011 403,111 481,057 394,717 308,674 1958-59...... 563,545 247,743 4,621.0 
1957-58...... 552,348 240,507 4,494.0 
Totals ceases 3,591,938 ,550,842 3,714,091 3,591,286 3,175,827 1956-57. . 542,068 230,971 4,499.3 
Percentage of total U.S. output .. 74.9 74.9 75 75 75 1955-56. . 520,213 225,710 4,415.0 
Estimated total U.S. production .. 4,795,645 4,740,777 1954-55... 522,433 as pia 
Accumulated total this month ..14,279,260 9,483,615 S9SO-ES... ++. SIS,208 5a0,S08 fates 
; 1952-53...... 522,862 225,202 4,496.3 
*Revised 

: 1951-52...... 531,824 227,207 4,626.7 

Crop year flour production 
. . ; * ee ‘ app: 1950-51...... 533,018 229,557 4,566.9 
ee a ee Cake § termes 1949-50...... 529,568 227,246 4,580.0 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 1948-49 598,353 260,284 4,795.0 
14-21, Previous 16-23, 17-24, 18-25, Aug. 21, Aug. 23, 1947-48...... 655.910 286.398 5,420.0 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 1946-47 695,136 304.797 6,054.0 
Northwest cotve wae 113 105 118 99 4,961,042 5,323,152 1945-46...... 613.570 269.010 4,781.0 
Southwest ‘Keouee” Ce 106 1 98 86 9,619,170 10,786,925 1944-45 601,405 258,386 5,437.0 
Buffalo ‘3 69 87 125 3,506,444 3,828,103 1943-44...... 562,568 242,394 4,905.0 

Central and S.E. .. 99 88 94 93 89 4,350,439 4,616,417 


2,946,552 3,385,139 





Pacific Coast 97 86 125 87 


Totals - 96 107 94 





PACIFIC COAST 
25,383,647 27,939,736 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST Bdey week er Ol Se 
Kansas City capacity output pacity 
Miles wash anon ‘ Aug. 14-21 ..... 466,500 452,111 97 
capacity output pacity Sane - oat : ve Previous week .. 466,500 ‘*403,/11 86 
Q i utpu paci 
Aug. 14-21 ..... 240,000 218,140 91 - ‘ . Year ago ...... 466,500 481,057 103 
Previous week .. 240,000  *234,318 98 Pe. 0 ee we Two years ago .. 315,000 = 394,717 125 
Year ago ... : 231,000 215,765 93 Previous week 224,250 264,492 118 *Revised. 
Two years ago .. 237,000 264,026 Hii Year ago . 221,750 251,461 113 
Five-year average . reseeees 52 Two years ago .. 287,500 206,593 72 
Ten-year average : . ‘ 78 


*Revised. Five-year average . ; 163 


Minneapolis 


5-day week Flour %e Ca- 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 


Ten-year average .. beste een 141 on five-day week: 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 5-day wk. Wkly. % 
cludi Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 4 

Leche teh site oe _— oa Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas ca- eine of ca- 
tana and lowa: 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) pacity duction pacity 
5-day week Flour %e ca- 


aa . a Aug. 14-21 .... 177,500 194,883 110 
capacity output pacity vee oa — tena Previous week .. 177,500 *190,995 108 
Aug. 14-21 ..... 472,750 536,774 114 capacity output _ pacity Year ago 156,500 199,369 127 
Previous week .. 472,750 *568,00! 120 Aug. 14-21 ....1,090,750 1,078,874 99 c 
Year ago ...... 494,500 543.56! 110 Previous week. .1,090,750 *1,133,837 104 dicchidened 
be years ago .. 430,500 = 522,263 121 Year ago 1,068,800 1,187,084 it 
ee. ttl sla ata 162 Two years ago..1,032,000 1,082,500 105 
en-year average ..... aand en 135 


*Revised. Five-year average . Me 146 


production 
July I-Aug. 21, 1960 1,168,817 
July |-Aug. 23, 1959 ... 1,303,088 


*Revised. 
Ten-year average . Sa 123 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Revised 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: BUFFALO Buy and Sell 

S-day week Flour % ca- 5-day week Flour % ca- Through 
capacity output pacity capacity output pacity 
Aug. 14-21 672,260 662,953 Aug. 14-21 522,000 385,401 74 


Previous week .. 672,260 %*589,464 Previous week .. 522,000 357,619 69 WANT ADS 


Year ago 643,750 Year ago 493,500 428,239 87 
Two years ago .. 570,260 


a oe eae a agli pl THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Ten-year average Five-year average 


*Revised. 





cocMBece 





Ten-year average 
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Production for Aug. 14-21 is at the left; production for Aug. 21-28 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Aug. 25- 

Aug. 21-28, ‘Previous Aug. 23-30, Aug. 24-3! Sept. |, 

1960 week 1959 1958 1957 
Northwest iak> oatande eure sea es 804,051 754,914 740,943 639,825 776,974 
See. vce vcccpeeds 1,420,388 1,336,559 1,412,880 1,236,692 1,356,182 
Buttate once 470,567 385,401 530,459 469 658 618,831 
Central and Southeast 644,183 662,953 643,569 463,834 605,692 
Pacific Coast ipances 458,304 452,111 491,646 411,383 341,793 





Totals . 3,797,493 3,591,938 3,819,497 3,221,392 3,699,472 
Percentage of total U.S. output .. 74.9 74.9 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production .. 5,070,084 4,795,645 
Accumulated total this month ...19,349,344 14,279,260 

*Revised. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 

California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to—— 
Au Au Aug. Aug. 25- 
21-28, Previous 23-36, 24-31, Sent 1, Aug. 28, Aug. 30, per viet soa beds 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 Aug. 21-28 . 466,500 458,304 98 
Northwest <» 5 106 102 %6 116 5,765,093 6,064,095 Previous week 466,500 452,111 97 
Southwest ........ 108 102 109 94 103 11,039,558 12,199,805 Year ago ...... 466,500 491,646 105 
Oe hkcican.s O 74 107 99 130 3,977,011 4,358,562 VO YORE age: SERN See ee os 


Central and S.E. .. %6 99 100 8! 106 4,994,622 5,259,986 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Pacific Coast 98 97 105 97 3,404,856 


3,876,785 Durum products output of mills reporting 
oa to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
MN Aiaeis 97 106 109 29,181,140 31,759,233 on five-day week: 





5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST pacity duction pacity 
Minneapolis Kansas City Aug. 21-28 ..... 177,500 207,467 117 
Sday week Flour % ca- . Previous week .. 177,500 194,883 110 
capacity cutpet pacity S-day week = Flour @ ca- Year ago ...... 156,500 167,204 107 

Aug. 21-28 240,000 218,967 et. OR pee c 
ug. - sess , , fs rop year 
Previous week .. 240,000 218,140 O00, IRD »---- ee. SE OD production 
Year ago 231,000 212,912 Previous week .. 224,250 257,685 115 July t-Aug. 28, 1960 1,571,167 
Two years ago .. 237,000 207,241 Year ago ...... 221,750 229,726 104 July t-Aug. 30, 1959 1,470,292 

Five-year average 


Two years ago .. 287,500 231,188 80 
Ten-year average 


Five-year average 167 





Principal interior mills in Minnesota, i Ten-year average .. er 144 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
t di ¢ 
ve on Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
5-day week Flour % Ca- 


janeale ik sete City (Including Wichita and Salina) t PROD 
Aug. 21-28 ..... 472,750 585,084 124 S-day week Flour  % ca- 
Previous week .. 472,750 114 capacity output pacity oF 
Year ago ...... 494,500 107 Aug. 21-28 ....1,090,750 1,145,336 105 — “a ne f 
Two years ago .. 430,500 Previous week..1,090,750 1,078,874 el 0 fT ae 
Five-year average 
Y ? 
Satine .ishadieene ear ago 1,068,800 1,183,154 > B AProduction 
Two years ago..1,032,000 1,005,504 . . , | 
Five- i Fe) 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN ee ro, ore Con CRONCE by 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, ers eee = ‘fae Ri hs 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 


Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: BUFFALO Bx 1960 y 
5-day week Flour Yo Ca- > 


5-day week 

capacity output pacity capacity output i 

672,260 644,183 96 Aug. 21-28 522,000 470,567 “I mw 
Previous week .. 672,260 662,953 99 Previous week .. 522,000 385,401 
Year ago 643,750 643,569 100 Year ago ...... 493,500 ‘ 
Two years ago .. 570,260 463,834 81 Two years ago .. 475,000 
Five-year average Five-year average 
Ten-year average Ten-year average 
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Marketing Seminar Airs Surplus Wheat Problem 


Sessions for College Kepresentatives 
From Four States Cover Grain Marketing, 
Trading, Transportation, Economics Topics 


The fallacy in the reasoning that 
exports provide a ready solution for 
our surplus problems was sharply 
brought into focus by Dr. O. B. Jes- 
ness, professor emeritus, University of 
Minnesota at a Marketing Seminar 
for College Instructors held at the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange Aug. 31 
to Sept. 2. 

In an address analyzing the many 
facets of the surplus problem, with 
particular stress on wheat, Dr. Jes- 
ness urged that all legitimate markets 
available be sought in attempting to 
solve this problem. 

The address was one of the high- 
lights of the annual seminar staged 
by the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
and attended by approximately 15 in- 
structors from colleges in North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Montana and 
Minnesota, and other interested indi- 
viduals connected with the grain in- 
dustries and agriculture in general. 

The three-day program featured 13 
speakers covering subjects relative to 
transportation trends and research in- 
volving rail, truck and water carriers, 
the wheat surplus problem, world 
agricultural opportunities and limita- 
tions, grain marketing, political plat- 
forms and agriculture, and the pro- 
gress of futures trading and its impli- 
cations for flour millers. 

Speakers included Dr. James M. 
Henderson, Reynold P. Dahl, Sher- 
wood Berg and Dr. O. B. Jesness, 
University of Minnesota; Allan Q. 
Moore, James Scoggin and George 


Wilkens, Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change; Robert Haldeman and Ray- 
mond Vickery, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; Richard Lindell, F. H. 
Peavey & Co.; Dr. Fred R. Taylor, 
North Dakota Agricultural College; 
Roger Gray, Stanford University, and 
Edwin Marsh, National Wool Grow- 
ers Assn. 

Stressing that there is definitely a 
real problem in surplus farm com- 
modities involving a tie-up of nearly 
$9 billion in inventory and stored 
products by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Dr. Jesiness stated, “It is 
a burdensome and costly problem 
however we look at it. There is no 
painless or costless solution. We need 
to make some real adjustments in 
the resources applied to wheat pro- 
duction. The approach needs to be 
highly selective by classes of wheat, 
vy areas, by farms and by farmers. 
The adjustment involves costs and the 
public must share in them. But fail- 
ure to meet the problems realistically 
promises to cost even more.” 


Huge Wheat Surplus 

Indicating the actual size of the 
wheat surplus he declared that we 
could skip a wheat crop for a year 
and still have enough for our needs, 
for our subsidized exports and a rea- 
sonable carryover if we think of the 
wheat crop as a whole. “We would 
find ourselves short of some classes 
of wheat if we did this, but would 


The Grain Marketing Seminar is an annual event 
at the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. This year it 
attracted some 15 instructors from colleges in North 
Dakcta, South Dakota, Montana and Minnesota. 
The planned program was the result of many 
suggestions received from individuals attending. In 
addition to the scheduled speakers, the program 
_offered “Strictly Public,” the story of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, explanation of the operation of 
the cash and futures markets and visits to the 


continue to have an excess of others,” 
he stated. 

Noting that farm programs of the 
past three decades have centered on 
raising prices of various commodities, 
he stated that the assumption has 
been that prices are the basic cause 
of the farmers’ plight. “However, we 
ought to show greater concern over 
the causes of prices regarded as un- 
favorable. Price, as is true of fever in 
illness, is a symptom rather than 
itself being the cause. The basic cause 
is surplus,” he declared. 

Contending that persistent surpluses 
are a sign that we are assigning more 
resources to the production of the 
lines involved than warranted by 
available markets, he referred to these 
resources as manpower, land and capi- 
tal. the 
farm problem we are discussing we 
should shift our efforts at price rais- 
ing by supports to adjustment in re- 
source use, or in other words, ca- 
pacity to produce those lines in which 
we are overexpanded,” he said. 


“In our endeavors to solve 


Diagnosing the reason why acre 
allotments and the soil bank have not 
adequately solved the surplus prob- 
lem, he stated that one reason is that 
the attack has been aimed at num- 
bers of acres rather than output, in- 
fluenced by difficulties of administer- 
ing quantity curbs. Another is that 
farmers have taken out acres of lower 
productivity and have pushed produc- 
tion on the rest with greater intensity. 
Another factor he outlined is that 
acres diverted from basic crops have 
been left free for other uses. “A sig- 
nificant share of the surplus of feed 
grains owes its existence to this,” he 
declared. 


Lack of Selectivity 


With the conservation reserve open 
to all farmers who can and desire to 
participate, there is lack of selectivity 
in areas, commodities and farms 
which are admitted, he contended. 

“Capacity to produce hard winter 
wheat is not reduced by placing land 
in the soil bank in Maine, Florida or 
most of the other states. Besides, much 
of the withdrawal is for a temporary 
period and consequently will have 
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GERMANY 




















H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 


Hambro House, Vintners’ 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
Cable Address: 


Place 


Bortrite, London 





Mardorf, Peach & Co. 
52, Mark Lane 


» Led. 
LONDON, 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,"’ London 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, 


Cable Address: ‘“Topri,”’ 


E.C, 3 


London 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,” London 


_| 


GLASGOW,C.2 








SCOTLAND 











Farquhar Brothers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 


_| 








NORWAY 











Loken & Co. A/S 


AGENTS: 
Flour, Grain and Feed 


OSLO 





Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
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E.C, 3 


Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 
Cable Address: 


“Einfuhr” Telex 0463270 








DENMARK 

















Brodr. Justesen 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: “Justesens,’”’ Copenhagen 











HOLLAND 











Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 
AMSTERDAM (C) 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 

N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 

Cable Address: 


Handelsmaatschappij, 


“Matluch” 





Comm, Venn, Handelmij v/h 


Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 





Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“Interest-Rotterdam” 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





only limited effect as far as perma- 
nent adjustment goes. 

“Neither the Congress nor the ad- 
ministration are entitled to stars in 
their crowns over action to solve the 
wheat problem to date,” he stated. 

“The farm program persists in deal- 
ing with wheat as though all wheat 
were the same. Little recognition is 
given to the fact that wheat is made 
up of distinct classes such as hard win- 
ter, hard spring, red winter, soft white 
and durum. These have distinct char- 
acteristics, are grown in fairly well de- 
fined areas, with distinct differences in 
outlets and uses among which there 
is not free interchangability. The 
make-up of the CCC wheat stocks is 
clear-cut evidence of the fact that 
wheat is made up of distinct classes. 
The adjustment approach should be 
by classes with adaptations to fit the 
needs of each class. 


Types of Wheat 


“Hard-winter wheat, grown mainly 
in the Great Plains and adjacent 
areas, is produced in largest volume 
and looms the largest in CCC stocks. 
The major wheat adjustment problem 
is in this class. Hard spring comes 
next, but far behind. While red winter 
is an important class in terms of vol- 
ume, it is not a serious stock problem 
as of now, probably to a considerable 
degree because it has fitted in well 
with export disposal programs. The 
latter is true of the white wheat of 
the Pacific Northwest as well. Durum 
has a special outlet for macaroni. It is 
not in current surplus, but could be- 
come a problem with continued at- 
tractive inducements for expanded 
output.” 

Noting the need for adjustments in 
the right places and proportions, he 
posed the question, “What escape is 
there from across-the-board curbs 
having the effect of increasing the 
number of farms already too small to 
be of economic size?” 

“In the light of this may there not 
be something to be said for a highly 
selective program which will offer in- 
ducements to farmers to make volun- 
tary adjustments? Payments could be 
made to farmers for a specified period 
of time, perhaps on a declining scale, 
in return for which the recipient 
would bind himself to make agreed- 
upon shifts in resource use, includ- 
ing taking them out of agricultural use 
entirely or a change to less intensive 
uses (e.g. from wheat to grazing in 
the Great Plains). To avoid placing 
the government in the untenable posi- 
tion of offering inducements to curtail 
wheat while it is providing incentives 
to stay in wheat, gradual reduction in 
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levels of price supports should be 
made as a better balance is restored in 
the market,” he suggested. 


Adjustment Problem 


Dr. Jesness agreed that even with 
the best conceivable program of ad- 
justment it is going to take some time 
and some doing to get rid of approxi- 
mately 1 billion bushels of excess 
stocks of wheat, mostly hard winter. 

Because of accumulated wheat 
stocks, he saw the probable need of 
government participation in exporting 
wheat surplus for some time and asked 
how long the taxpayer would be will- 
ing to pay an export subsidy on every 
bushel of wheat going abroad. He 
noted that over the past 10 years the 
average cost per bushel of wheat 
shipped under International Wheat 
Agreement provisions was 44@49¢ 
bu. “Add to this donations of wheat 
and exchange for foreign, inconver- 
tible currencies and the cost mounts 
still more,” he said. 


Referring to PL 480 transactions, 
he asked, “Are these really sales or 
are they mainly donations disguised 
as sales? Such activity is most lauda- 
ble providing it does not replace com- 
mercial markets of our own or other 
friendly nations and helps rather than 
hinders underdeveloped nations in at- 
taining self reliance .. . in trying to 
accumulate one surplus are we not 
accumulating another — foreign cur- 
rencies? Remember that such cur- 
rencies are not in themselves a re- 
source. They are a claim on resources 
which are already short in under- 
developed nations.” 

“We are hoping to find a pot of 
adjustment gold at the end of the rain- 
bow so that conditions will return to 
a nice balance painlessly and without 
cost to the farmers, handlers, proces- 
sors or the taxpayers. Some day, and 
it may be soon, we will awaken to the 
fact that there is no such animal,” he 
declared. 


Dollar Markets Expansion 


An address by Rayond E. Vickery, 
director of grain and feed division, 


USDA, titled “World Agricultural 
Market Opportunities and  Limita- 
tions,” also reviewed the problem of 
expansion of dollar markets in the 
developed and underdeveloped na- 
tions. 

He stated that in the developed 
countries we have the best opportunity 
in many years to expand dollar mar- 
kets, because those countries have 
built up substantial dollar balances 
and gold reserves. He added that we 
can capitalize on those opportunities 
only to the extent that we bring about 
more trade liberalization and strength- 


en our market promotion activities, 
not only abroad but also at home. 

“Dollar expansion in the under- 
developed countries is still a long way 
off. For the foreseeable future—that 
is, until substantial economic develop- 
ment can be brought about—exports 
to the underdeveloped countries will 
depend upon special programs. We 
are trying to meet that situation— 
successfully, I believe—without creat- 
ing major new problems which would 
result if we tried merely to dump our 
surpluses. Although we haven't been 
completely successful in expanding 
food shipments to the needy, the Food 
for Peace Program has given us new 
philosophy, a new approach to the 
complex problems of surplus utiliza- 
tion. 

“I believe that there are many 
opportunities for the U.S. in the world 
agricultural market and that we have 
made considerable progress in obtain- 
ing our fair share of this market. 
However, there still remains much 
to be done and positive action by all 
of us to overcome the obstacles in- 
volved will pay dividends by an ever 
increasing amount of U.S. wheat and 
feed grains going into the export mar- 
ket,” he stated. « 


New Credit Program 
Under Test by USDA 


A new provision under Public Law 
480 allows for long term credit sales 
of U.S. surpluses to foreign coun- 
tries. Three countries have been se- 
lected by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to test the scheme which 
is being operated under a White 
House executive order. 

The interest rate to be charged is 
substantially less than the present go- 
ing commercial rates. 

Although only $30 million is in- 
volved at this time, no countries will 
be excluded from participation in the 
new credit program once the pilot 
scheme has been proven. And more 
credit sales are expected. 

Benefiting under the plan at once 
are Austria which will probably take 
wheat and corn, Lebanon taking corn, 
wheat, cotton and tobacco with a pos- 
sible alternative of grain sorghums, 
and Venezuela with shipments of edi- 
ble oils, corn and other feed grains. 

The new credit program is believed 
to lack the shortcomings of the exist- 
ing plan which provides only short 
term credit at relatively high interest 
rates and limits sales to commodities 
eligible for the P-I-K programs and 
to stocks from USDA supplies. « 
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By John Cipperly 


RG 206 6. of MeN og PE, 


HIGHER SUBSIDY PAYMENT for hard red winter 
wheat from the Southwest for shipment to Far Eastern 
destinations, including Japan, the Philippines and For- 
mosa, is favored by the directors of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. There is substantial objection to the proposal within 
the Commodity Stabilization Service but it is believed that 
political pressures, geared to the election of three Repub- 
lican senators from the wheat states involved, will prevail. 


Ww 
THIS COULD MEAN that hard red winter wheat would 
move into the West Coast export market in competition 
with white wheat from the Pacific Northwest . . . and 
with a differential subsidy might lead to a rat race on 
flour export business from Pacific coast. The case for an 
export subsidy differential has been promoted by Clifford 
Hope, president of Great Plains Wheat, Inc. His growers 
want to get wheat into the Japanese and other markets. 

Ww 
SYMINGTON SUB-COMMITTEE—A dud which landed 
without even the proverbially sickening thud. It merely 
repeats selected testimony which might be construed as 
critical of USDA administration. Barely made the news- 
paper columns. 

Ww 


STORAGE—Sign up under the new (lower) rates of Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement (see page 68) almost iden- 
tical in terms of bushels of storage space as signed up 
last year under higher rates. One may conclude that in 
most instances new rates not wholly unfavorable. Or one 
may conclude that warehousemen are stuck with a take-it 
or leave-it situation since about the only way they can 
attract farmer grain is through the availability of their 
houses as a source of loan for farmer grain. 
a 

USDA OFFICIALS say they are not troubled with wheat 
storage problems, but they do not know what to expect 


RR LRSM A RCREES RET 


WASHINGTON 





Bc Wee ee REN Oe ig ae 
on grain sorghums or barley. Recent decision to expand 
mothball fleet storage in the east probably will represent 
the movement of red winter wheat from western Kansas, 
Nebraska and eastern Colorado to the East Coast. 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry, 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 








CABLE ADDRESS 
"*"MAPLEFLOUR'"' 


MILLS 6&6 FEED PLANTS LOCATED — 


ontreal e 
“Winnipeg ® 


@Goronto ae 





Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Goderich e 
Medicine Hat e 


“A Seat on the Aisle” 


All Seaway traffic passes 
Canada's largest flour mill, 
the Maple Leaf mill at Port 
Colborne, situated at the 
Western entrance to the Wel- 
land Canal, 


Port Colborne 


Calgary e Wew Westminster 
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Fred Heber, a St. Petersburg, Fla., 


thy i ee acre” ‘ a $6, 3 2. xan * “ Pee F : Fi) 
: resident, has a background of 23 
a out years in sales, marketing and mer- 
= ~S 


.F ite . chandising. He was formerly associ- 
eS i 
y al 4 Miss., and Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., 


Rm 

Ee ‘2 Binghamton, N.Y., and is now serving 

it 2) ; =. his new company in the south and 
southeast. 


*~ 


— ae ated with the W. E. Long Co., Chica- 
go; Cotton Bros. Baking Co., Natchez, 


Harold Jordan, whose home is in 

Fred J. Heber of National Bakers Services, Inc., rep- Decatur, Ill., has more than 25 years 
Harold E. Jordan resent nearly half a century of sales, experience in sales, advertising and 
Fred J. Heber and Harold E. Jor- merchandising and advertising expe- merchandising. His previous connec- 
dan, recent additions to the field staff rience in the baking industry. tions were with Purity Baking Co. in 
Illinois as sales manager, and more re- 

| cently regional manager for F. H. 
| Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, on V-10 


| bread. His territory will be the South- 
west. 
4a in 00 | Clancy Jean 


Clancy Jean, recently appointed rep- 

F [ 0 T R M | [ | S [ | M | T F D | resentative of Western Wheat Asso- 
z ciates, with head- 

a quarters in Wash- 

ington, D.C., is the 

former administra- 

tor of the Oregon 

W heat Commis- 

“You’re sure it’s good agen acnnatong 
Is new capacity, 

if it’s Robin Hood” | he will be primari- 
ly concerned with 

foreign market de- 














Canadian Spring ttidnee Geb velopment, _func- 


tioning under the 


Wheat Flour supervision of the wheat group’s Port- 


land office. 


Prior to his connection with the 
Cake and Pastry Oregon Wheat Commission, he was 
executive vice president of the Ore- 
Flour gon Wheat Growers League for one 
year following a stint as secretary of 
+ . the agricultural committee of the Port- 
Biscuit Flour land Chamber of commerce. Earlier 
| in his career he was an instructor in 
Durum Products Western Washington and a member of 
the vocational agriculture staff at Ore- 

gon State College. 


Rolled Oats | Walter E. Kelly 


Walter E. Kelly, appointed assistant 

Oatmeal vice president of the recently created 
Standard Brands Sales Co., is one of 

the best known “Fleischmann men” 

in the trade. Starting as a clerk in the 

| traffic department of the New York 

district of the original Fleischmann 


Xj 97 > adv: j > 
Mills and Sales Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, Co. in 1922, he advanced during the 


Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Humberstone, Montreal, Moncton. 


Eastern Export Office: Montreal. MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
Oriental Export Office: Vancouver. FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 


C A N A D A “SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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next 25 years in increasingly impor- 
tant positions in major eastern cities. 
He went to San Francisco as division 
regional sales manager in 1947 and 
returned to the east two years later as 
manager of the New York district. In 
1953 he joined the headquarters staff 
in New York and was made assistant 
manager of the Fleischmann division 
in 1956. Walter Kelly is a familiar 
personality at bakery conventions and 
his industry popularity has been en- 
hanced by exceptionally active partici- 
pation in the affairs of national and 
local bakery associations. 


Ramon Ventura 


Ramon Ventura, Ekco Products 
Co. representative in Cuba since 1947, 
has been appointed the firm’s sales 

supervisor for 
Central America 
and Cuba, with re- 
sponsibilities in- 
cluding specialty 
sales manager for 
Ekco, S.A., Ekco’s 
Mexican _ subsidi- 
ary. Malcolm 
Smith, vice presi- 
dent of the foreign 
division, stated 
that both assign- 
ments are new and represent a ma- 
jor step in the firm’s export sales pro- 
gram. 


Ramon Ventura 


Mr. Ventura will supervise the sale 
of Ekco housewares, bakery, indus- 
trial equipment and import items and 
the training of sales representatives in 
Mexico, Cuba and Central America. 
He was formerly with the F.W. Wool- 
worth Co. in Havana for 20 years. 


Barbara Brehm, 
Ruth Wylie 


The message of sensible nutrition, 
and the vital role played in it by baked 
foods, will be carried east and west 
from the American Institute of Bak- 


ing in Chicago by a pair of dietitians 
now schooled and assigned. Both have 
finished training as AIB field staff 
nutritionists. Miss Barbara Brehm 
goes to Denver and Miss Ruth Wylie 
to Philadelphia. Miss Brehm is a grad- 
uate of Colorado State University and 
served her dietetic internship at 
Scripps Clinic and Research Founda- 
tion. Miss Wylie is a graduate of lowa 
State and served her internship at 
Lincoln General Hospital and Uni- 
versity Hospital, Omaha. 


R. C. Washington 


Now embarked on an_ intensive 
training course that will prepare him 
for technical sales duties with Sterwin 

Chemicals, Inc., is 

Robert C. Wash- 

ington. Originally 

from Dallas, Tex- 

as, he received a 

B.S. degree from 
™ Kansas State Uni- 

versity’s milling 

school and is a 

member of both 

the Association of 

Operative Millers 

and the Texas 
Bakers Assn. After K-State, he went 
back to Dallas and served as produc- 
tion foreman for American Bakeries 
Co. from 1951 to 1956. His training 
in Sterwin’s flour service division is 
preliminary to assuming technical 
sales duties at Kansas City, where 
he'll be contacting members of the 
flour milling and baking industries, 
along with other industries served by 
Sterwin. 


R. C. Washington 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ‘GLUTEN,’ Melbourne 








EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
“Cartier” “Lasalle” “Eastern Queen" 
"Pontiac" 
Ccbles—Eastmills MONTREAL, CANADA 














Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 
Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Cables: “‘Cityflour'’ Adelaide 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
“GILLESPIE,” 


CABLE ADDRESS, SYDNEY 
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CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 

















QUALITY 


Montreal 


UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the oa 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Mills at 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ae Co. Limited 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





* 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. Storage Totals Under New UGSA 


roreicn FT_OQUR ponestic Made Pang have ag ode sdeseca bu. of capacity under the 
410 Wilford Building new Uniform Grain Sera to hold price aps oie 2 4 
83rd and Arch Streets commodities the 19 ae the ‘ihe figure whey set of : 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA the capacity of 4, 40,056,000 Alt ges nieded er agree- co 
ment as at June 29, | 1960. + egg ata wna involved is 
9,850, against the old total of 9,981. Warehousemen either ane 
HEADQUARTERS FOR to or failed to return new agreements in respect of 106 — 
SNOWBELL RICE FLOUR wae with a total capacity of 31,148,000 bu. The new 


ent, including revised storage rates ‘became effective June. 
ONE BAS OR A CARLOAD The following fable shows a state-by-state breakdown of 


GILBERT JACKSON CO., INC. arama location with capacities. 
Board of Trade Bldg. e Kansas City, Mo. 




















Number of Storage capacity in 
J. H. BLAKE cea, 


new (1960) UGSA 


FLOUR through Aug. 15 as of June 29, 1960 


Representing Highest Class Mills and Buyers 4,104,000 4,516,000 


10,702, 11,059,000 
26 Broadway Room 948 pede, ous 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 81,809,000 79,433,000 
60,689,000 60,478,000 
240,000 740,000 
‘ 2,063,000 4,158,000 
NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 41,488,000 40,472, 000 
# BURKE & COMPANY : 294,576,000 304,823,000 
. ee 68,329,000 69,148,000 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 304,419,000 305,974,000 
Monumental Building ees 754,135,000 751,874,000 | 
6120 W. North Ave. eas 14,557,000 14,792,000 
E J. BURKE CHICAGO 39, ILL. : 39,339,000 39,244,000 
0 300,000 
, 1,900,000 1,900,000 
12,850,000 12,850,000 
— LO U R 19,249,000 19,680,000 
n 251,811,000 257,914,000 
Broker and Merchandiser ‘ 7,306,000 7,506,000 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 130,387,000 135,061,000 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange North C i ened "yee nae 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. ¥ — wat ty vorwe 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. pete aggre 135.314,900 132,586,000 


411,806,000 406,045,000 
Nevada 2,120,000 2,120,000 


2,000,000 2,000,000 
FRANCIS M. FRANCO 


11,972,000 12,079,000 
72,453,000 76,849,000 

70,287,000 72,880,000 

e L oO U Loa 220,039,000 220,006 000 
77,931,000 80,701 ,000 

Seventh Ave. New York, N.Y. Pennsylvania 9,752,000 9,799,000 
LAckawanna 4-3795 South Carolina 3,011,000 3,130,000 
South Dakota 78,781,000 80,302,000 
Tennessee 13,874,000 18,319,000 
$36,315,000 642,287,000 

10,734,000 10,734,000 

9,554,000 9,705,000 

176,985,000 173,385,000 

57,674,000 $8,634,000 

4,022,000 4,190,000 






































4,201 444,000 4,240,056,000 


ABA Mail Ballot New York, Region No. 2; John F. Schaible, 


Schaible's Bakery, Inc., Easton, Pa., Region 

No. 4; J. Arthur Nodle, Nodle Bros., Inc., 

; Petersburg, Va., Region 'No. 5; Henry Metz, 

E ects Nineteen Jr., Metz Baking Co., Sioux City, lowa, Region 

No. 14; Jake Golman, Oak Cliff Baking Co., 

Board Members Dallas, Texas, Region No. 17; Joseph E. Franz, 

United States Bakery, Portland, Ore., 

Newly elected governors are: Irving Schweb- No. 21; Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., Los 

el, Schwebel Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio, Angeles, Cal., Region No. 22; Jodean P. Cash, 

Region No. 8; David R. Newsam, Hammon Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., Region 

Baking Co., Jefferson City, Mo., Region No. No. 23; Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., 

: 15; S. K. Alexander, Jr., Alexander Bros. Bak- Madison, Wis.; William E. Maier, Maier's Bak- 

es ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, Region No. 19; T. G. ery, Reading, Pa., wholesale bread; George 

Ape Schwartz & . (Grai Ltd. Montague, Jr., Drake Bakeries, Inc., New Faunce, Jr., Continental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., 

be \ Co., \ in) ‘ York, wholesale cake branch; Charles J. and A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., New 
Victoria Products and Grain Schupp, Schupp's Bakery, Washington, D.C., York, multi-state. 


retail, and Ross D. Miller, Freihofer Baking Co., Other members of the 1960 nominations and 
~ (overseas agents) Ltd. ‘ Philadelphia, Pa., home service. i 
Te Sy a wo 


elections committee are Oswald F. Jaeger, Jr., 

Governors who were re-elected are: Frank J Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee, and 

Mack, Mack Baking Co., Brewer, Maine, Region John R. Nissen, John J. Nissen Baking Co., 
No. |; Russell E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy Bakeries Worcester, Mass. 


Region 
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Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Reports Sales Up, 
But Earnings Down 


Net income of Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas, and subsidiary for the year 
ended June 30 was $2,818,756, com- 
pared with $3,823,000 in the previous 
fiscal year. The annual report of the 
company shows that sales amounted 
to $63,847,529 and other operating 
income (storage, handling, etc.) to 
$3,909,722, a total of $67,757,302. 
This compares with sales of $57,503,- 
794 and other income of $4,025,338, 
or a total of $61,530,133 for the pre- 
ceding year. 

Net earnings amounted to $6.69 a 
share on common stock compared 
with $9.24 in the previous year. As 
a result of losses in the years 1956 
and 1957, no provision for federal in- 
come taxes was necessary and there 
was further carry-over credit of $370,- 
000 at the end of the year. 

Working capital position was in- 
creased to $13,073,888 during the 
year, a gain of $2,035,769, and long 
term debt was reduced $450,000 by 
advance payments, leaving a long term 
debt of $3,150,000. For the year, the 
company’s net worth increased $2,- 
050,332 and book value per common 
share rose $5.20 to $34.45 per share. 


Jack Burrus Reports 


In his report to stockholders, Jack 
P. Burrus, president of the company, 
said that the domestic flour mills and 
feed mill operated at a loss and all 
other divisions of the company profit- 
ably. Profits from the Kansas City 
grain division and the Cuban opera- 
tions of the company were smaller 
than in the previous year, but Texas 
grain and bag plant operations re- 
turned greater profits. 

Mr. Burrus said that profits from 
Cuban operations amounted to $643,- 
485, a decline of about 47%. Domes- 
tic profits were $2,090,229, a drop of 
about 15%. 


Cuban Situation 


“We continue to operate our plants 
in Cuba,” Mr. Burrus said. “Efficiency 
is down, profit taxes are considerably 
higher and new increases are short- 
ly to be announced. 

“Approximately $70,000 in damage 
to our property was suffered by the 
arms dump explosion. Sources of some 
supplies are undependable and we 
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SANITATION BULLETINS 
OFFERED BY AIE 


The department of bakery sanita- 
tion of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing has released two new sanitation 
bulletins, No. 97 on “Flies and Their 
Control” and No. 98 on “Precaution- 
ary Rules for Applying Residual De- 
posits.” Copies are available without 
cost from The Department of Bakery 
Sanitation, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, 400 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, 
iil. 





have had to resort to abnormal chan- 
nels of supply at higher costs. We 
have been unable to secure dollar ex- 
change of $565,600 with which to de- 
fray cost of a cargo of wheat shipped 
in November, 1959. 

“On the other hand we have op- 
erated at near capacity, having been 
shut down periodically for a few days 
at a time for lack of wheat, occasioned 
by delays in issuing the necessary 
documents that would permit impor- 
tations. 


Sole Buyer Named 

“The Cuban Bank of Foreign Com- 
merce has quite recently been named 
the sole buyer and importer of wheat, 
wheat flour and many other items, so 
that we no longer control the selec- 
tion, buying and importation of wheat. 
There seems little doubt that Russian 
wheat will replace North American 
wheat. Whatever the wheat, we can 
grind it into flour. There are many 
unknowns but our guess is that bak- 
ers and consumers will have to use 
what is available. The possibility of 
expropriation must be frankly recog- 
nized. We have assets in Cuba totaling 
$6,291,114.” 

Mr. Burrus said that, as the result 
of termination of a lease of the San- 
ta Fe elevator in Kansas City Dec. 31, 
the company will abandon its opera- 
tions in that market. Mr. Burrus said 


that, at the new higher rental to be 
paid by the successful bidder for the 
new five year lease period, the opera- 
tion of the facility will return small 
profits or even some loss might be suf- 
fered. He stated that considera- 
tion was given to building an elevator 
in the Kansas City market, but it was 
concluded that the capital investment 
required did not hold promise of suffi- 
ciently attractive profit return. « 


BAKERY INCORPORATES 

LeMans Bakery, Inc., Phoenix, 
Ariz., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion, listing $250,000 capitalization to 
engage in production and sale of bak- 
ery products of all types. Incorpora- 
tors and directors are Rosalie K. Le- 
Mans, president, Al Morgenthal, sec- 
retary, Thomas W. Hill, vice presi- 
dent, Lorraine LeMans and Leonard 
Moran, Jr. « 


ee Re ak. SOR, 


CLASSIFIED 


a DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are 15¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $2.25. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
to office of publication. Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—SUGAR, 


SYRUP, 
cocoa, chocolate, 


etc., 


STARCH, 
surplus, 


FLOUR, 
off-grade or 
damaged. Kaufholz & Co., Suite |, Lansdowne 
Theater Building, Lansdowne, Pa. 


BAKERS AND MILLERS SKIN INFECTIONS, 
such as eczema fungi growth, open legs or 
burns; then use the famous “‘SA-No No. I" 
ointment ($2.00). At your druggist or directly 
from: SA-No Products, Emil Hollert Br., 41-01, 
Bell Bivd., Bayside 61, New York City. 





HELP WANTED 











PLANT MANAGER (Milling Company) 


Well-established, major national milling company seeks 


manager to take charge of Midwestern plant. W 
looking for an experienced career manager, capable of 
assuming responsibility for entire operation of this mill. 
Flour milling experience desirable; other milling or branch 
managership acceptable. Salary plus bonus; also fringe 
benefits, including pension plan. 


Give complete work history and personal background in 


your letter. Replies held in confidence. Address ad No. 
6200, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota. 
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Abilene Fiour Mills Co. . 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
Amber Milling Division 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours Co. 
American Molasses 
(Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baker Perkins, 

Bartiett & Co. 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ° 
Bieke, J. H. .....- 
Blodgett, Frank H., 

Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co. ....... 
Buhler Mills, Inc. 

Buhler Mill Engineering Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ... 
Burke, E. J.. & Co. 


i> 
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INDEX of ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liabilities for errors or omissions. 


48 
57 


46 
50 
34 


35 
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Eckhart Milling Co. 
E.nfuhrhandel Mannheim ‘ 
Entoveter, inc., a Subsidiary of 
American Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. 

Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flexo Products, Inc. 
Flour Mills of America 
Fluidizer Co., The 
Forster Mfg. Co. 

Fort Garry Milling Co., 
Franco, Francis M 
Frank, Leo, Co. 

Fuller Co. 


Garvey Elevators, Inc 
General American 
Transportation Corp. 
Genera! Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 


25 
63 


38 


58 
63 


50 


68 
38 
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Lake of the Woods Mig. 
Co., Ltd. 

Lex.ngto. ~~; & Elevator Co. 

Loken 

Luchsinger, ye ee 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co.... 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. .. 


McCabe Grain Co. 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ... 
Meelunie, N. V., Amsterdam. 
Mennel Milling Co. se 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

MIAG Northamerica, 

Miller Publishing Co., 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Monsanto Chem. Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morten Milling Co. 


> Pig 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Runciman Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller “Milling Co. 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc... 
Simon-Carter Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., : 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed 
& Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. . 
Star of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. ... 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Sturtevant Mill C 
Superior Co. 


Tennant & Hoyt Co. 


C-G-F Grain Co. & 

Lincoln Grain Co. 
Cahokia Flour Co. 
Caren, INE. sccceee 
Centennial Mills, Inc. 
Chambers, John 
Charlick, Wm., 
Chase Bag Co 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. . 
Checkerboard Grain Co. .... 
Church & Dwight in as 6 
Clupak, Inc. 
Cohen, Felix, N. V. 
Cohen, H., & Co., Ltd. . 
Coleman, David ... . 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 
Commander Larabee Mig. 

Co a Peary 26, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain C 


Green's 


Imbs, 


Jackson, 
Justesen, 


DCA Food Industries, 
Dannen Mills, tnc. 

Day Company 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co. 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst. 


Kimpton, 


Eastern Canada Flour 


Koerner, 
Mills, Ltd. 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 
Milling Co. ...... 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Harris, Upham & Co. ... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


i 
Industrial Processes, Inc. 
International Mig. Co. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


oe Glam Ge. ...cciicee 
Gilbert, 
Brodr. 


Kansas Milling Co. 

Kelly-Erickson-Jones Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 

Kent, Percy, Bag C 

W.. oe 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 

Knappen Milling Co. ...... 
John E., & Co. 

La Grange Mills ...... 


National Yeast Corp. 
Nebraska Grain 
New Era Milling Co. 


Norris Grain Co. 


Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor- Veil, Inc. 


Milling Co. 


Osieck & Co. 


Patchin Appraisals 
Paul, 

Penn, 
Pfizer, 


Chas., & Co. 


Prater Pulverizer Co. 


Robin Hood Flour 
Robinson, Thomas, 
Rodney Milling Co. 


Imp. Assn... 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

North American Plywood ... 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator 


Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 
Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp. ‘ Vis, 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
F. H., & Stein Bros., 
William, Flour Co. 
Pillsbury Co., The .... 
Pulverizing Machinery Div. 
Red Wing Milling Co. 


Mills, 
& Son, 


Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Udy Analyzer Co. 

Uhimann Grain Co. 

United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co. . 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Van Walbeek's 

Ltd.. ore me ee N. Vv 
P. C., & Co : 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co. 
Wallace & vanes Inc. 
Weller, B. i., 
Western Canada "eo Mills 
Co., Lt 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills, 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, H. R., 
Supply Co. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 





Three gentlemen appeared at the 
railroad station alcoholically _pro- 
pelled. As they reached the platform, 
the train began to move, and all three 
staggered for it. The station cop and 
a porter managed to bundle two of 
them aboard but they didn’t get the 
third gent on the train. He stood sadly 


70 


on the platform watching it disappear. 
“Too bad, mister,” the cop said. 
“Wish you could have gone aboard.” 
“Yes,” replied the man, 
frens'll be sorry, 
ing me off.” 


“and my 
too. They were see- 


¢¢¢ 
Add nice ways of putting it: 

“We're giving you a raise, Smith- 
ers,” boomed the boss, “because we 
want your last week here to be a hap- 
py one.” 


¢*¢¢ 


Confucius say: “Beware of man 
who say he not fear wife. Same man 
will lie about other things also.” 


o¢¢ 


Artist Pablo Picasso surprised a 
burglar at work in his new chateau. 
The intruder got away, but Picasso 
told the police he could do a rough 
sketch of what he looked like. On the 
basis of his drawing, the police ar- 


rested a mother superior, the minister 
of finance, a washing machine and the 
Eiffel tower. 

¢$¢ ¢ 


You watch the guy who drives ahead, 
And the guy who drives behind; 
You watch to the left, 

You watch to the right, 

You drive with a cool, clear mind. 
But the guy you really have to watch, 
On the highway, you will find, 

Is the guy behind the guy ahead, 
And ahead of the guy behind 


¢¢ ¢ 


A man living on the Iowa-Minne- 
sota border was puzzled for years 
about which state he lived in. Finally 
he hired a surveyor. 

“You live in Iowa,” 
surveyor. 

The man cheered and tossed his hat 
into the air. “Thank heaven,” he 
cried, “No more of those terrible Min- 
nesota winters.” 


decided the 


THE Northwestern MILLER 








WINGOLD 


BAY STATE 
FLourR 


MILLING Co 


a —Boy State Milling.Co., Winona, Minnesota, millers of spring wheat ond rye flours. 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 


quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services. 


For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to form 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox® Process 
—the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls. 


Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 
Novadelox®, the pioneer powder bleach. 


Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive from 
doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility 


Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


—With the W&T Dyox Process chlorine di- 
oxide gos is generated as needed—fresh 
and sharp—without waste, and then is 
metered precisely os @ gos not as o 
liquid, 





Today’s Bread is Building Men for Tomorrow 


Here’s the guy you’re baking for, first and fore- 
most. He needs good bread to grow on, to replace 
the bubbling energy he’s working off every min- 
ute. Good modern American bread, from golden 
grain-rich wheat flour. 

But modern Americans didn’t discover bread. 
Even primitive peoples recognized its life-giving, 
satisfying goodness, crude and coarse as their 


bread was. They pounded the grain laboriously 
between stones, cooked it on hot ashes or stones. 
It was worth the trouble. 

Now there is no trouble. Fine-textured, deli- 
cious bread comes daily from the bakery for a 
wonderfully modest price. And this is good, this 
is progress; for bread is the staff and stuff of life. 

General Mills is proud to be part of this progress. 


General 


Good eating will always begin with bread Mills 





